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A YEAE OF COUNTEY LIFE. 



JANUARY. 

" Well, now that tiresome long-division sum 
is done at last, we are all ready, Mamma," said 
George Leslie, as his bright face appeared at the 
open door of Mrs. Leslie's room. 

" Hnrrah ! now for a walk," exclaimed Harry, 
whose lessons, earlier finished, had given him time 
to braid a new lash for his whip, while he waited 
for his brother. Their sister Emily had just 
finished her morning's task, and she, too, prepared 
with pleasure for the noon-day walk. It was one 
of those fine days which sometimes occur in the 
month of January. The weather was clear, and 
the air milder than it usually is later in the 
season. 

The children brought out their hoops, and 
Harry observed, " What a nice thing it is to have 
hoops to run after, when there is nothing worth 
looking for in the fields and hedges ! " 

B 
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" Do not speak too positively on tbat point, my 
boy," said Mrs. Leslie, " I am by no means sure 
that we may not discover some treaaoie before we 
reach home. Now, stop ! hush ! just watch that 
little wren, — see how rapidly she moves in search 
of the insects on which she feeds." 

" Oh, the little fairy ! " exclaimed Emily, " Is 
she not beautiful ! " Each had some whispered 
observation to make as they watched the bird with 
eager eyes. 

" I wish she would sing I" " If we could but 



iiold her in our hand for a minute ! " A forward 
movement of one of the party, as if intent on 
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realizing the wish, alarmed the little creature, and 
away she flitted. 

" Ah ! she is gone," said Mrs. Leslie, " what a 
pity ! and now on, boys." 

*' But, Mamma, how I wish I could have a wren 
in a cage," said Harry* 

" I do not think it would live in a cage," said 
his mamma, *^ you could not give it a full supply . 
of insect food, and though something might be 
found to supply its place, I should not wish you to 
try the experiment. Besides, you know how much 
papa dislikes caging birds, whose habits we can 
watch so pleasantly without robbing them of free*" 
dom. The song of the wren is sweet and powerful ; 
you will soon learn to distinguish it. A few years 
ago, when I was a great invalid, I found it dijEcult 
to rest before morning. It happened that a wren 
had fixed on a clump of evergreen shrubs under 
my chamber window for her home. Very early 
in the morning, long before other birds were 
abroad, it seemed to me, the little wren would 
mount on the shrubs, and begin her sweet and 
powerful song. It was so powerful as to awaken 
me at once. Then she was silent for awhile, and 
I dropt asleep. But soon my little bird began to 
sing again with all her might, and to sleep was 
impossible. It is said, that no other native bird 
has such a volume of song, in proportion to its size, 
as the common wren. Many a time have I wished 
that my tiny neighbour were a less early riser, or 
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that she would defer her song till a more reasonable 
hour for her neighbours to be awakened by it." 

" Oh, the dear little wren ! " said Emily, " I wish 
she would come and sing under my window, and 
then I should always get good marks for early 
rising, and be ready with my lessons as soon as 
Miss Ehner comes into the schoolroom." 

They now hastened forward, and the hoops 
rolled swiftly along. Now and then Emily stopped 
when her brothers outstripped her in speed, and 
fell back to talk with Mamma. 

" I think we may go on to the large pond in 
the park, and visit the water fowl," said Mrs. Leslie, 
" these birds are now getting their best plumage. 
We shaU find some of them in their richest dresses, 
though others wiU still be wearing sober colours, 
waiting the arrival of spring fashions. Ah, there 
is the pond ! " The boys drew up with a shout 
as soon as they came within sight of the water, 
and stringing their hoops on the crooked rods with 
which they had driven them, walked round the 
pond, looking eagerly after the wild fowl. Wild 
duck, wigeons, teal, dab-chicks, &c. &c. floated 
on the surface, or nestled on the reedy sides of a 
large sheet of water, used as a preserve for these 
birds. A great variety had been collected there, 
and lured to remain by abundant food and con- 
venient covert. Arthur Neville had joined his 
young friends on the road, and looked with equal 
interest on the scene before them. 
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As they watched the birds Harry said, " I 
think it must be very nice to swim about as those 
ducks and geese and swans do. I think I should 
like to be a water-fowl, if I could fly back and be 
a boy when I pleased." 

George and Arthur thought, that migrating as 
the wild-fowl do must be the best fim, because it 
would be such a nice way of travelling to see 
other countries. It would be much pleasanter, 
they said, to be always flying or swimming, in- 
stead of being shut up in a raiboad carriage, 
or in the cabin of a steamer. 

" But it is very odd," said George, " that they 
never get their feathers wet. Do you really think, 
Mamma, that they oil their feathers, by pressing 
with their bills a little bag of oil at the root of 
each feather? Charles Neville says so — ^but you 
know he often says things in jest." 

" I do not think I am better authority than 
Charles on this subject," said Mrs. Leslie. " The 
opinion you mention is the one generally received, 
but a gentleman who has closely studied the 
subject, has lately given a different explanation of 
it.* He says, the power of throwing off the water 
from their feathers, so that not even diving makes 
them wet, is not caused by their oiling their 
plumage. There is often no time to do this, as 
they dive instantly when pursued or wounded. 
It is this writer's opinion, that though there may 

• See "Tour in Sutherlandahire/* by Bayle St. John, Esq. 



.^ 
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be some oiliness in the feathers, the cause why 
the water runs off so readily is not to be found in 
this oiliness, but in the manner in which the 
feathers are placed. It is well known, that all 
birds have the power of raising their feathers, and 
moving them in any direction by means of muscles 
in the skin. As soon as death deprives their 
muscles of power, the feathers hang loose and are 
easily wetted. The same thing happens when the 
wing is seriously injured, so that the bird has no 
longer command over the muscles. In this case, 
the feathers on the injured part retain the water, 
while the feathers on the rest of the body throw 
it off." 

"That swan is all right," said George; "see 
how he throws the water over his back, and comes 
out all dry again." 

After pacing almost all roimd the pond watching 
the birds, they took the homeward path. The 
boys followed their flying hoops, Emily kept near 
her mamma, sometimes peering into the hedges and 
banks. For a considerable time, she saw little 
beside graas, dea^ leaves, and fragments of decayed 
wood. At length a joyful exclamation burst from 
her lips as she drew forth a bit of discoloured stick. 
It had a beautiful carmine-coloured fungus on it, 
the Peziza coccinea, the first of the season, 

" George ! Harry ! Arthur ! look ! look ! " 

The boys turned quickly at her call, and fully 
shared her pleasure. 
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" Ah, Mamma ! you were a true prophet," said 
Greorge; "you told us you thought we might find 
some treasure in our walk. I am sure this is a 
treasure. We did not think of finding pezizas so 
early." 

" We will have a regular peziza-hunt in our 
favourite lane to-morrow," said Harry, 

As they varied the walk in returning home, they 
passed through a turnip-field. 

"Ah, see where the rabbits have been nib- 
bling the turnips," said Arthur ; whose quick eye 
observed everything as he passed. But Harry 
had his opinion to offer also. 

" I do not see how a rabbit can make such a 
deep peaked hole as that," — ^pointing to a turnip 
which looked as if it had been bored by a carpen- 
ter's drill, " I have heard the farmer say that the 
wood-pigeons eat his turnips. A bird is more 
likely to make such a hole with his bill, than a 
rabbit with his teeth." 

" I think the farmer must be mistaken about the 
pigeons," said George; "It must be the rooks. 
The keeper told me one day, that he had often 
examined the crop of a wood-pigeon when he 
had shot one in the act of feeding. He never 
found any turnip in the crop, only small bits of 
tender green leaf. They do not even eat the heart 
of the leaf, so that they cannot injure the root. 
He told me that they have a great fancy for all 
sorts of turnip-greens, but especially for the green 
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leaves of Swede tumipa, which they devour at a 
great rate." 

" Bravo, George ; thank you for defending my 
pretty wood-pigeons," exclaimed Emily. 

Mrs. Leslie said she believed the keeper's report 
was correct, and she hoped that Emily's pets did 
. not generally do much mischief in the turnip- 
fields, unless when very hard driven by scarcity 
of food. 



A flock of Fieldfares next drew their attention. 
Mrs. Leslie was obliged to hasten their steps home- 
ward, while she told them all she knew about 
the fieldfares. She said that they came to this 
country irom the shores of the Baltic, late in the 
autumiL 



" When the beech, the oat, and the elm are fast 
losing their leaves, you may expect the fieldfares 
and their friends the Redwings. You see, the 
flock does not conaiat of one kind of bird alone. 



The others are redwings, or wind-thrnshea. They 
always arrive a few days before the fieldfares, but 
join their company when they come. The fieldfare 
is also a kind of thrush ; but unlike the redwings, 
and other birds of the thrush kind, they never roost 
on trees in this country, but on the ground. In 
the day-time they ofren perch on trees, but in the 
evenings they are seen nestKng together on the 
ground, on heaths or other open places, while 
the redwings settle for the night on trees, and in 
hedges." 
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" How can people tell that some of the fieldfares 
do not roost with the redwings?" asked Arthur, 
"or some of the redwings settle on the earth with 
the fieldfares?" 

" Because," answered Mrs. Leslie, " men and 
boys who drag the fields with nets at night to snare 
larks, often catch fieldfares too, but never red- 
wings. On the other hand, fowlers who sweep the 
bushes with nets for birds, often take redwings in 
their nets, but never find a fieldfare." 

" I suppose," said Harry, " the redwings say 
to the fieldfares, * We will go up-stairs to bed, and 
you can sleep down-stairs.' But I should think the 
redwings were the wisest." 

"There is not much comfort in a bare hedge, 
with the wind blowing through it ; and they will 
be away before the leaves come, will they not, 
Mamma?" 

" Yes, George ; some years they linger longer, 
but generally March, or early in April, is considered 
the time of their departure. Some naturalists have 
fixed on the blooming of the snowdrop as a signal 
for the flight of the fieldfares. But it can only 
be a hint to prepare for their long journey. We 
sometimes have snowdrops in January; and the 
blQom usually lasts through February and March, 
according to the situation in which the plant grows. 
As for these fieldfares, when they do set out, they 
have a great deal of business on hand. They are 
said first to visit Syria. After staying awhile 
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there, and travelling to some other countries, they 
fly back to Norway, Sweden, and Lower Austria. 
In these countries they build their nests and rear 
their young, and in September the roving birds are 
again on the wing for this country. But here I we 
are at home, and you have scarcely time to prepare 
for dinner — ^we have been out so long." 

" And a capital walk we have had," said 
Harry. 

" Yes, and enough to amuse us if it had been 
twice as long," said Arthur. 

"Don't forget to come again to-morrow, Arthur," 
said Greorge. 

" No fear of my forgetting," said Arthur, 
laughing, as he ran off to his home. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE FIELDFARES. 

The snow-storms have pass'd from forests and feUs, 
Lone places are cheered by the snowdrop bells : 
Their silvery chimes on the breezes ring, 
To warn the world of the coming Spring. 

The woods are awaken'd, and whispering tell 
That the snowdrop has rimg her silver bell ; 
The dormouse half rouses, but sleeps again 
Ere he tastes of his hoarded nuts and grain. 

The butterfly stirs her painted wing. 
And feels the touch of the coming Spring : 
The squirrel starts up at the warning note. 
And says, '' Ah ! ah ! I must brush my coat, 

" 'TwiU soon be my time to travel forth ;" 
But he hears the wind as it blows from the north. 
So he rolls himself round with a sleepy sigh, 
And thinks he must wait for a warmer sky* 
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In the depths of the forests the wood plants feel 
The music that breathes in that silvery peal. 
Then the beautiful moss sports her feathery crest, 
And the primrose knows that she soon must be drest. 

So she opens her wardrobe, just to begin, 
Unfolding her robes that lie folded within ; 
And other small blossoms seem winking their eyes, 
As if they suspected 'twas time to arise. 

But roused by the call of the snowdrop chime, 
The fieldfares are up in the morning's prime ; 
'Tis a warning note, that bids them prepare 
For a distant flight through the fields of air. 

They may linger awhile, but the time draws nigh. 

And some mom, ere the stinbeams have brighten'd the sky. 

The fieldfares and redwings are travelling post. 

To the distant shores of the Syrian coast. 

Farewell, wandering birds ! secure be your flight, 
And fruitful the lands whereon ye alight ! 
Though your path through the sky we may not discern. 
In the last days of autumn we hail your return. 

When the fields ye left bare in our Western Isle, 
Arrayed in rich harvests luxuriantly smile, 
Ye will fly to the northward, and, ceasing to rove. 
Build your nests in the shade of some favourite grove. 

When the leaves of our forests are fallen and sere. 
Again, fleeting rovers, we'll welcome you here. 
Till the silvery bells of the snowdrop, once more. 
Shall warn you to fly from our sea-girdled shore. 

The afternoon lessons took the children again 
to the school-room. The evening found them 
assembled in the drawing-room, talking over the 
day's employments with their papa. Mr. Leslie, 
who had been out with his gun, told them of 
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things which he had noticed in his day's sport, 
and the children gave an animated account of their 
walk. The peziza was shown as the grand prize, 
and was duly admired. They talked about the 
fieldfares, and he related an anecdote of one of 
these birds, which he had heard or seen some time 
before. 

" A gamekeeper of Lord Lowther's," he said, 
" was out shooting on one of that nobleman's 
estates, when he observed a hawk pursuing a 
fieldfare, and prepared to fire at it. The fieldfare, 
driven towards him by the hawk, flew against his 
breast, and then took refuge on his shoulder. He 
had a double-barrelled gun in his hand. He fired 
once, but the hawk, intent on his prey, seemed 
unconscious of it, and the fieldfare remained on 
his shoulder, unscared by the report of the gun. 
He fired again, and the hawk fell dead at his feet. 
The little bird now left his shoulder; she flew 
round her lifeless enemy, uttering a cry of joy, 
and then took her flight firom her benefactor, who 
saw her no more." 

" She ought to have stayed, to thank him for 
her safety," said Harry. 

" If it were a human being so rescued, I agree 
with you, Harry. In the case of the bird, the 
confidence it had shown in man, in the hour of 
danger, must have been too surprising and gratify- 
ing to leave any disposition to complain." 

By the blazing fire, and at the lamp-lighted 
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table, the evening passed swiftly away in various 
occupations. The book, the pencil, the needle, 
the game of chess, music, or conversation, gave 
employment for all its hours. On such occasions, 
the words of Cowper were often recalled: 

" Oh, Winter ! ruler of the inverted year, 
I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem'st, 

And dreaded, as thou art 

I crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fu'e-side enjoyments, home-bom happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturVd retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evenings know/' 

The next day the weather continued open, and 
they found much to do and see. Since the 
pezizas were out, something might be in their 
gardens. There they discovered that the single 
wallflower was showing its buds. 

" And oh ! Emily," said George, ^' here is your 
Christmas-rose just opened. How strange that it 
should have put out its buds in the midst of the 
snow we had a fortnight ago. It must have done 
so, for it could not suddenly have burst into bloom 
in the last two or three milder days." 

" It is very true," said his father, who was di- 
recting some planting he wished to see completed; 
" it is very true that your sister's plant has been 
perfecting its flowers in the midst of Decembfer' 
cold. The frost and snow we had at the beginning 
of this month have not kept it from blowing. It is 
a true winter flower. But look at the herbaceous 
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plants, that are not fitted to encounter the winter's 
cold, George. They have died down to the roots, 
and there is nothing left that the frost can touch. 
The dry hardy root remains inactive in the ground, 
and will not send out a single shoot until the fit 
season arrives. You will fijid the buds of the horse- 
chestnut, and many other trees, covered with a 
resinous gum. This prevents the frost from pene- 
trating, and keeps the leaves and blossoms securely 
sealed up till the proper season. Then sunshine, 
and rain, and ruffing breezes combine to set them 
free, and they unfold in all their beauty. We 
cannot observe such wonderful provisions for the 
security of even vegetable life, without perceiving 
the wisdom and loving-kindness of our Heavenly 
Father. Surely we ought to praise him for his 
goodness, while we look with reverence on every 
proof of his skill and power." 

Mr. Leslie was called away, to give directions 
to the planters. The children drove their hoops 
into the shrubbery, and scarcely fancied it winter, 
while they went through walks sheltered by flou- 
rishing evergreens. In some parts, too, the blos- 
soms of the laurustinus were seen contrasted with 
the red berries of the mountain-ash, or the holly, 
or the thorn. Suddenly, at one turn in a walk, all 
exclaimed, — " What a delicious scent ! " " What 
can it be?" "Where does it come from?" Pre- 
sently one of the boys dashed into a bed of frozen 
green leaves, exclaiming, — " I have found it ! " In 
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the midst of these, stood erect the pale blossoms 
of the sweet coltsfoot, from whence the hay-like 
scent proceeded. It was quickly gathered, and 
taken to the house as not unfit to be placed by the 
side of rarer flowers. 

Day after day fresh subjects of interest were 
presented to the young Leslies as they went about 
noticing everything around them. 

" Would it not be a good plan to keep a journal 
of all the plants, and birds, and other things we 
meet with in our walks ?" they said. 

On talking over the plan with Papa, he ofiered 
to help them in forming tables of some of the 
principal objects of Natural History they might 
expect to find in each month of the year as it came 
round. The ofier was accepted with delight, and 
the results will be found in the calendar at the end 
of each chapter. 



(Calttthr for Siittttiiri[* 



BIRDS. 

Fieldfares (Tu/rdus pilaris) In flocks. 

Redwings (Twdtis Uiacut) do. 

Redbreast (Sylvia Rubecvlai) Sings. 

Common Bunting (Emberiza Miliaria) . do. 

lAsj^h Tit (Parus paiustris) Heard. 

Great Tit (Paras major) • do. 

Cole Tit (Paras ater) do. 
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Hedge Sparrow, or Accentor (Accentor mo- 

didaria) Song begins. 

Wren {Troglodytes Europeus) .... do. ' 

(Begins to sing^Rud con- 
tinues through sum- 
mer and autumn. 

Sky Lark {Alauda arvenns) Song begins. 

Missel Thrush {Turdus viecivortbs) ... do. 

^ng Thrush {Tv/rdua musicus) .... do. 

iNSEers. 

House Cricket (Acheta domesUca), 

Winter Moth (Cheiimatobia vulgaris). 

Early Moth {CheimtUohia rupicaprarUi). 

Winter Gnat (T}richocera hiemalis). 

The Bay-shouldered Button-moth (Peronea spadicecma). 

WILD PLANTS. 

duckweed {SteUaria media) Flowers. 

Furze {Ulex EwropcetLs) ... do. 

Daisy (Bellis perennis) do. 

Holly (Ilex Aqvdfolvum) In berry. 

Mistletoe ( Viscum aXbvm) do. 

Sallow-thom (Hippophcbe rhcmuwides) . do. 

CALENDAR OP GARDENING AND COUNTRY WORK. 

Winter aconite (Eramthis hyemalis) . . Flowers. 
%^e€^ Go\t&iooi (TvMilago fragrans) . . do. 
Christmas Rose (EeUeborus niger) ... do. 
Persian Cyclamen (Cyclainen Persicitm) . do. 
Round-headed do. (C, Coum.) .... do. 

and some other flowers are in bloom before the end of the 
month. 

If the weather is open, many things omitted in November 
may now be done in the garden. 

C 
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Soia, HoneyriKkUt, CUmatit, and other cr«ap«i», bithnio 
neglected, ahould be neatly trained. 

Delioate plants need puticulaj- care at this time. UoleBa ihey 
are properly protected, tliej are more in danger of being touched 
b; frost DOW that the sun has greater power, though they are 
less likely to be injured by damp. 

Any bulbs stdll unplanted, eucli bb tnlip, mj-ciasuB, ftc, should 
be put into the ground during the first open weather in this 
month. 

If bulba planted iu October are now showing above ground, 
let the moat valuable aorta be sheltered from frost and from 
heavy rain by layers of fem leaves. 

Sow early poos and beans in sheltered borders, if the weather 
permits. 

Timber is felled. — Cattle and sheep are sheltered and fed. — 
Bees are fed, if the weight of the hivea show that they require 
it — In open weather trees are planted, fieldft ploughed, spring- 
wheat sown, and hop plantations trenched. 
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FEBEUARY. 



The frost had set in again the last week in 
January, and continued till the middle of February. 
George and Harry had many slices, and took some 
lessons in skating, and they had the usual mid- 
day walks. They were often delighted with the 
beauty of the hoar frost, which made the woods 
and hedges look as if they were hung with crystal 
flowers and wreaths of fretted silver, sparkling in 
the sun. They were admiring this lovely frost- 
work on the trees in a fir plantation, when George 
exclaimed, — 

" Oh, look at that curious bird, with the points 
of his upper and under mandible crossed one over 
the other! what is he doing? — What bright red 
feathers he has, too !" 

" Ah, that is a Crossbill," said Mrs. Leslie. 
" Do you not see that he is picking the seeds from 
the hard fir-cones of the pines ; a work for which 
his curious beak is well fitted ? You see how he 
keeps the cones steady with the claws of one foot, 
while with his curved beak he searches every scale 
of the cone, and if there is a seed, picks it out." 
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" O yes," cried Harry, " I can count twelve 
— ^fifteen — and I dare say there are some I cannot 



" Depend on it, Harry, they will not leave those 
cones, till they have eaten all the seeds," Arthur 
now came up and exclaimed, — 

" They gather the fir-cones, and thaj pect out 
the seeds. Here is one just fallen, and I am sore 
one of those smart fellows threw it down." 

" That is only an accident, Arthur. A cone 
may fall from over-ripenesa while they are pecking 
at it, but they are too wise to risk their own safety 
by searching for the seeds after the cone is on the 
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ground. As it is, I fear they would not have much 
chance of escape if a keen sportsman were to pass 
this way. They have, however, been seen to snap 
oflf a cone from the under-side of a bough, and fly 
off with it in their beaks to some part of the tree 
more convenient for feeding on the seeds. 

" They make great use of these beaks of theirs. 
If any one should presume to catch them and shut 
them up in a cage, he would soon find what a 
powerful instrument these birds carry with them. 
— ^They begin directly to work at the wires till 
they have feirly drawti them out and set them- 
selves free. 

" A gentleman who had caught several crossbills, 
and wished to watch their habits, found them so 
troublesome in this way that he was obliged to set 
them at liberty." 

" I like them the better for that," said Arthur ; 
" why should they be kept in prison when they 
have the power to let themselves out?" 

" What a strange chuckling noise they make 
when they fly off to a fresh branch or another tree," 
said MidB Elmer. '* Do listen ; it is just as if they 
were talking, and when they settle on a branch 
they utter one or two loud notes, as if they wished 
to let their neighbours know that all is right — and 
then they feed in silence." 

Emily had picked up two or three of the 
Mien cones to carry home to little Augusta, and a 
bright red feather which had dropped from one of 
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the birds. As they walked on, the boys said they* 
had never seen a crossbill before. Mrs. Leslie was 
not surprised at this ; " for," she said, " they are 
not always to be met with in this neighbourhood, 
but in some severe winters they come in great 
numbers to the fir plantations, and a very pleasant 
variety they make in our winter acquaintance. 
It was long doubted if the crossbill bred in Eng- 
land. It is now known that some pairs remain 
and rear their broods here. Still so few nests have 
been found that it is supposed the greater part 
make their nests in other countries. They are 
seen in many parts of Europe occasionally ; and in 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, they are said to 
build in the fir-trees — ^but their movements seem 
to us uncertain." 

" As we know not when to expect them,'* said 
Miss Elmer, " perhaps the pleasure is the greater 
when we see them arrive." 

The party soon reached a copse where men were 
busy tying up fagots, collecting lop-wood, and 
grubbing up roots of trees. Here they found many 
of the trees decorated with long festoons of the 
grey tree lichen, which abounds in some of our 
woods, and is in the greatest perfection in winter 
and spring. The boys pulled down some of the 
long festoons, and tucking the ends under their 
caps, allowed them to hang below the rim, in imi- 
tation of long beards. 

"Harry! Harry! here is a little dormouse," cried 
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Emily ; " John Stubbs has taken it out, nest and 
all, from under the old mossy root he is digging 
up — See, see, is it not beautiful?" They were 
aoon at her side, looking at the little soft creature. 



" But how cold ! " they said ; " he is really like 
a lump of ice. And ao sound asleep I not all our 
talking over him and rolling him about wakes him." 

" Come, wake up, sleepy little fellow ! " and 
Harry began trying to imroU the ball, Mrs, Leslie 
stopped him, saying, " Let the poor thing be quiet, 
cover it up again in its wann nejt, and then you 
may carry it home. We have a nice large cage in 
which it may live, and you can put in nuta and 
apples for food. It is very likely it will wake up 
and eat, after it has been in a warm room for some 
hours." A handkerchief was found by one of the 
party, in which the dormouse and its nest were 
carefully tied up, and it was decided that Emily 
should take charge of it. Miss Elmer thought the 
little boy and girl who were coUecting the chips- 
tbeii father made, looked as if they would like to 
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keep the dormouse themselves. Their father said, 
" No, he was sure Johnny and Patty would rather 
the young lady and gentleman should have it — 
for," he added, " they are dways so good-natured 
to our children, and speak so kindly to them, that 
it is quite a pleasure if they can offer them any- 
thing they would like to have." 

On their way home the boys talked with Emily 
about the dormouse, and gave him the name of 
Brownie. They consulted together about the food 
they should give him, and the proper situation for 
the cage, and everything else which was considered 
important to the comfort of the new favourite. A 
great deal of talking too there was about Brownie 
after they reached home. When the day's work 
was done, and they settled to the employments of the 
evening, they begged to have the cage near them, 
that they might see or hear if he began to move. 

It was a fine moonlight evening, and before the 
children went to bed, Charles Neville, Arthur's 
elder brother, came in. He had been skating with 
a friend tiU quite late, on a pond two or three miles 
off. He told them he had heard the cries of many 
of the water-fowl, as they took wing to go to their 
evening feeding places. He said the sound that 
pleased him best was what he called the grand 
trumpeting of the wild swan, sometimes called the 
whistling swan or whooper, as it flew over the 
pond. George had never heard the whistling 
swan, and asked what the sound was like. 
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** It is scarcely to "be called whistling," was the 
reply, " nor is it musical. It is a wild cry, heard 
high above your head in the stillness of the night. 
One likes it for its wildness rather than for its 
melody. The poor Icelanders say that it is like 
the music of a violin, and pleasant enough it must 
be for them to hear it just as the darkness of the 
long night is coming to an end. It is then that 
the wild swans visit them, and they begin to 
expect a sight of the sun again, which you know, 
George, is hid from them for several months." 

" Oh, poor people ! " said Harry, " how sorry I 
should be not to see the sun so long. But, Mamma, 
do let me go some evening to the great pond, to 
hear the wild-fowl and the whistling swans." 

"Why, my little man, both you and George 
must grow older and stronger and wiser, before 
I shall like to have you wandering there by night. 
And now, at this very time, you are certainly not 
fit for any walk but a very short one, which will 
lead you — " 

" To bed. Mamma I Well, I am ready, for really 
I am very sleepy." 

" Good-night," said Charles. " If you happen to 
wake in the night, Greorge and Harry, and hear an 
odd noise, you must fancy it is the whistling swan 
flying over the house. But," he added, as they 
closed the door, " I think it will not be heard much 
longer, for most of these water-fowl take their flight, 
I believe, about the middle or end of this month." 
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" Yes, Charles," said Mr. Leslie, " they will be 
soon off to the lakes or the fens on the sea-shore. 
I always feel sorry when they go to their northern 
homes. I like to listen to their wild cries as they 
fly off to their feeding grounds in the dusk. Most 
of the water-birds are night feeders, and I can tell 
you, Charles, they are never heard to greater 
advantage than by the sides of the retired lochs in 
Scotland, where I have been sometimes for three 
or four months in the sporting season. I have 
seen large flights of wild swans there, all following 
one leader. It is a very fine sight, I assure you. 
I have seen them on their first arrival for the 
season, in large flocks of from one to two hundred, 
all following an old experienced bird as leader, 
and all uttering their bugle-like cry, as they come 
in a long waving line, then dividing into small 
companies they wheel round and round, still 
trumpeting in the air. You can see that they 
wish to alight, but they wait for the signal of the 
leader. As soon as this is given, they all sink 
down on the lake, and after sipping the water, 
and twisting their long necks into beautiful curves 
as they dress their feathers, they end by feeding 
on the water-plants which grow in the shallow 
water. When their time for rest comes, they all 
step out of the water, stretch their legs, put their 
feathers in order, and then settle down in a row, 
each with his head and his long neck laid on his 
back. The whole troop is soon asleep, with the 
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exception of one bird, the appointed sentinel of the 
party ; and a watchful sentinel he is. The sports- 
man hides himself behind a bank, and watches 
till they are asleep, in the hope of getting near 
enough to have a fair shot unobserved ; but he 
finds himself deceived. No sooner does he move 
from his hiding-place in the quietest way, than the 
sentinel utters a low note of alarm, and in an 
instant every head is lifted up to see in what 
quarter the danger lies. If it is distant, or they 
see the sportsman walking away from them, they 
retire to their pillows again without delay, and 
each bird's head is once more laid on his snow- 
white back, except that of the sentinel. His time 
of rest comes at last, as they have a regular 
change of watch, and never keep one bird too long 
at the post." 

" It is really very curious," said Charles, " to 
see the habits of these wild creatures. It seems as 
if they had as much sense and prudence as human 
beings." 

" They have sense and wisdom suited to their 
place in creation, Charles ; but it is impossible to 
trace all the springs of their actions. We use the 
word instinct for this purpose ; but it is a word 
that rather covers our ignorance than expresses 
our knowledge. All our inquiries must rest, like 
David's, in the devout acknowledgment, — ' O Lord, 
how manifold are thy works, in wisdom hast thou 
made them all : the earth is ftdl of thy riches.' " 
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The frost broke up a few days after this, and 
then came a gradual thaw, and then a deluge of 
rain. Mud, mud, mud, everjrwhere, as the children 
said, and rain, rain, every day. Attention to the 
dormouse helped to fill up some of the time which 
the children usually passed out of doors. The 
departure of the frost and the warmth of the house 
had roused the little sleepy animal. He now 
usually awoke every evening, and they could hear 
him nibbling his nuts in his quiet comer behind 
the window curtain. As soon as this work began, 
every head was turned in the direction of the cage, 
and sometimes they would just peep at him. After 
a few days he did not run to his hiding-place 
when they came near, but stood quite still, looking 
up at them with his bright eyes, and moving about 
his whiskers, and they felt sure he would soon 
become quite familiar with them. 

One morning the sun came out brightly, and 
there was great rejoicing at the breakfast-table in 
the prospect of a walk at last. The lessons were 
finished in good time, and all the party went oflF, 
well defended against the mud. 

" And now," exclaimed Harry, " for ' February 
fill-dyke'—" 

" Fill-dyke, indeed," said Mr. Leslie; " but, boys, 
when we turn into the turnpike, you really must 
walk steadily, till we reach the raised path, or you 
will get splashed to the shoulders, and splash us 
too." 
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It was not an easy thing to walk steadily on 
such a fine morning after long confinement ; but 
they checked themselves till the raised path was 
reached, and then bounded merrily along, finding 
amusement in everything around them. 

Many signs of Spring were now to be met with ; 
in the gardens there were crocuses and aconites ; 
and the snowdrops, with their pretty old English 
name, " Fair maids of February." The sap was 
rising in the trees, and therefore the buds were 
beginning to swell at the ends of the branches. 

" Hark, hark ! " two or three voices exclaimed 
at once, " there is a woodlark." 

" Ah, there she is indeed — Spring music for us," 
said Mrs. Leslie ; " and I think we may hear the 
notes of the thrush before we return home." 

" And see," said Emily, " how busy those tom- 
tits are on the branches of that tree, climbing up 
and down, and not seeming to care whether their 
heads or their tails are uppermost." 

" Yes," said Arthur Neville, who had joined the 
party as usual ; " I do think those tom-tits are the 
oddest birds in the country. Look at that one 
swinging on a light spray, with his head down^ 
ward, and seeming to enjoy the amusement. Do you 
not remember, Emily, that large, handsome tom- 
tit, with his green breast and black head, that we 
used to see every morning, when we threw out 
crumbs for the robins? Charles shot that very 
bird this morning ; I was sorry for it, for I liked 
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him, though he was a rogae, and took what was 
not meant for him.'* 

"Oh, I am sorry that pretty bird is killed!" said 
Emily, " what has Charles done with it ? " 

" He offered to get it stuffed for me ; and if the 
man stuffs it nicely, I will give it to you, Emily." 

" Oh thank you, Arthur, it will be a beautiful 
addition to my treasures. Papa will say it is the 
beginning of my museum of Natural History 
which I have been wishing to have." 

" I really hardly know which way to turn, the 
road is so miry," said Mrs. Leslie; " but by taking 
this path, I think we shall get into the grounds 
again. Yes, I was right — see, there are the men 
planting." The boys ran on to watch the trench- 
ing and digging. 

" Yes, Master," said one of the men, in answer to 
a question of Arthur's, " this is a very good time 
for planting the young trees, and it is a good time 
too for sowing the seeds of timber trees. You will 
find in the nursery beds, they are busy putting in 
acorns, and beechnuts, and chestnuts." 

" Ho, ho ! " cried George, "I'll have a nursery 
of timber trees, if that is the plan. Come on, 
Arthur and Harry, let us go and ask the gardener 
all about it, and how to prepare the beds. You know, 
Harry, we have some beech masts, and some acorns." 

" And I," said Arthur, " can bring you some 
chestnuts, for I collected a great many in the 
autumn, to amuse my little brother with." 
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The gardener was always willing to give them 
help and information, when he was not too bnsy to 
attend to them; and the boys were so well-be- 
haved, and so careful not to trouble him when they 
saw he was busy, that they were rarely disap- 
pointed when they applied to him. On this 
occasion, they found him at work near their own 
gardens. He advised them not to plant more 
than one kind of seed, because he thought they 
could not spare room for more, as they would still 
wish to have space left for flowers, and for a radish 
bed, and mustard and cress. 

" Well, that is true,'* they sdSid, " and then what 
seed would you advise us to choose ? " 

" That must be as you please, my young mas- 
ters, but you know the acorn is the seed of the 
most valuable tree." 

" Oh yes ; acorns let it be. We will raise some 
oaks. Won't that be fine ? " 

" Ah, but you will not have room for oaks in 
yonr little garden, when they grow up," said 
Arthur ; " what will you do with them then?" 

The gardener said it would be some time before 
they were large enough to transplant ; and that 
when they were transplanted, there might be a 
strong label placed by each plant, with one of the 
young gentlemen's name on it. 

" That would be just the thing," the boys 
thought ; " nothing could be better." 

** You are a capital fellow, Mathews," said 
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George, "you always think of such nice pliins 
lor us/' 

The spades were brought out, and under such 
good direction, they began to prepare a bed ; but 
before it was finished, the dinner-bell rang, and 
the young planters were obliged to leave their 
work. 

The next day the acorns were planted, and they 
wished to sow a bed of radishes, but the gardener 
said they had better put it oflF a few days, till the 
ground was a little drier. He also recommended 
the same thing for Emily's ranunculus roots, which 
she had asked Mathews to plant, as her mamma did 
not allow her to begin gardening until later in 
the season. 

Before the month ended, the thrush and the sky- 
lark were heard, and the rooks were busy among 
the tall elms. They seemed to be holding con- 
sultations as to the branches they should choose 
for building their nests upon. In the dove-cote 
there were already some young pigeons ; and 
Emily's pretty white fan-tail was sitting on her 
delicate eggs. In the hedges the catkins of the 
hazel were seen hanging like long tassels, and in the 
gardens, the gooseberry bushes and currant-trees 
were beginning to unfold their buds. The gorse 
was in bloom on the heath, the never-failing daisy 
was becoming more and more abundant in the pas- 
tures, and here and there the lesser celandine 
spread its bright golden stars on the banks. 



Mr. Leslie pointed oat to the children one morn- 
ing the little green buds of the yew, which a few 



sunny days would expand into flowers, though not 
very gay ones ; and then he told them of fine yew- 
trees he had seen in different parts of the country. 
The last remarkable one he had visited, he stud, 
grew in a village near Winchester. It stands in the 
churchyard, and is preseived with great care. A 
board fastened to it contuns a request that no kind 
of injuiy should be done to the tree — no boughs 
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broken off, nor names cut in the bark. There is 
a seat ronnd it, and the spreading boughs fonu a 
thick canopy. 



Some lover of yew-trees, years ago, had secured 
the safety of this tree by leaving a email sum, to 
be paid every year to some person for taking care 
of it. 

" So," said Mr. Leslie, " the tree is endowed, 
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and I hope it will continue many yeara to adorn 
the village clinrchyard, and to secure to some 
poor man a little addition to his means of living." 

Papa's history of the village yew-tree interested 
all the party, and they said they could fancy how 
carefiilly the guardian of the tree would watch to 
prevent its being injured, Emily hoped he would 
not forbid the poor blackbirds to peck the berries 
which she had often seen them picking from the yew 
hedge, as if they were considered dainties by them. 

" I hope so too," said Mr. Leslie, " since the fruit 
agrees with the birds. In fact, the pulpy fruit is 
harmless, but the seeds are poisonous. Last sum- 
mer, three little children belonging to a cottager's 
family were in great danger of losing their lives 
from eating yew-berries. 

** In the garden of an uninhabited house near the 
cottage, there were some old yew-trees full of pink 
berries. The children asked a boy to shake some 
down for them, and they ate about half-a-pint 
between them. They soon felt ill, and one little thing 
tottered home, and fell senseless on the floor of the 
Qottage. Presently, the other two children came in, 
and likewise fell senseless, to the great terror of the 
poor mother. The father was at hand, and there 
were kind neighbours to help them. The doctor 
came, and by the use of emetics and careful nursing 
the children recovered. If anything had prevented 
such timely attention, they would all have died, no 
doubt. So beware of yew-berries, my little Augusta, 
and do not mistake them for red currants^" 



> M 
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In the evening, George remarked to Miss Elmer 
that they must add the yew flowering to their 
Table for February. 

" Scarcely for February, Greorge ; it is but in bud. 
It may possibly unfold, if the three remaining days 
of the month should be very mild and sunny ; but 
it is safer to leave it for the March list." 

" Well, then," said Harry, " I know one thing to 
put in, — ^the elder showing its leaves. I noticed it 
on the tree in the sunny comer of the orchard this 
morning." 

Every one had some suggestion to make for the 
Tables; and Greorge said, "Eeally, every month 
seems fuller of curious and beautiful things to 
notice. I think we shall never be able to set them 
all down." 

" We must be content with a selection,** replied 
his father ; " and truly we have a good bill of fare 
already, for any one who has a healthy appetite for 
country pleasures, such as I hope my children will 
always have. I assure you, it almost makes me 
feel young again, to look over these tables of Na- 
tural History, especially for the spring months. 
Many pleasures which we value in our youth seem 
worthless when we grow older; but the pleasures 
arising from a study of Nature never lose their 
relish ; and many can say that they have even 
more enjoyment in such subjects in advanced life, 
because they see in them more clearly the wisdom 
and goodness of Him by whose will they were 
created, to show forth his glory." 
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€altu]iat in ft\ituti\. 



BlRDa 

The same as for the last month, with additions. 

Blackbird (Turdu8 Menda) ..... Song begins. 

Chaffinch {FrinffiUa axleibs) do. 

Qold-crested Wren (lUgiUuacritiattu) . do. 

Yellow Hammer {Emheriza Cttrinella) . do. 

Ring-dove {Oohmha Pahmbus) . . . Coos. 

Partridge {Perdix cmerea) Calls. 

Tawny Owl (Symvum Aluco) .... Hoots. 

Raven (Corws Corax) Lays. 

INSECTS. 

Seven-spotted Ladybird (ChaemeUa 7-pwictata). 
Meal-Worm Beetle (Tenebrio molitory 
Small Egger Moth (Eriogcuter Umatris). 
Orange Upper-wing (Xcmthia croceago). 
Small Bloody-nose Beetle (Timarcka c&riaria). 

WILD PLANTS. 

Snowdrop (Oakmthus nivalis) Flowers. 

Primrose {PritMda vidgaria) do. 

Butchei^s Broom {Rutcus tiruleatus) ... do. 

Blder {Scmfmcus nigra) Leaves. 

Henbit-nettle (Lamkim ampUxicemU) » . Flowers. 

Common Whitlow Grass (Braba vema) . . do. 

Qroimdsell {Senecio vtUgaria) -do. 
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Dandelion {Leontodon Tarctxacum) .... Flowers. 

Alder (A Inus glutinota) do. 

Common Yew {Taxus bwcata) do. 

Lesser Celandine {Eam/imculvs Mcaria) . . do. 

Marsh Marigold (C<dtha palustrU) .... do. 

Colt's-Foot (ThissUago Farfara) do. 

Mezereon Daphne Mezereum) do. 

Lesser Periwinkle (Finca minor) . ♦ , . do. 

CALENDAR OF GARDENING AND COUNTRY WORK. 

Wall-Cress {Arabis aUnda) Flowers. 

Crocus — of yarious kinds do. 

Hepatica (HepcUica triloba) do. 

Watson's Com-fla^ {Gladiolus Watsonius). . do. 

Pontic Daphne (Daphne Pontica) .... do. 

Japan Kerria {Kerria Japonica) do. 

Large-Flowered Periwinkle ( Vinca major) . do. 
Comijaon Honeysuckle (Lonicera Pericly- 

menum) .... 4 .... . do. 

Currant and Gooseberry leaves unfold at the end of 

this month. 

• * • • 

The flowers above mentioned may be seen in many gardens 
this month. 

Any work that may have been hindered by the frost and snow 
last month should now be taken up as soon as the weather opens. 
Pruning may still be done. 

Observe that creepers with drooping flowers, such as Glycene, 
Cobea scandens, &c., should have their branches trained hori- 
zontally, while roses and others are to be trained upright. 

HamiTiciiltLS. — Take the flrst mild weather to plant the roots 
in rich loamy soil. . Plant them two inches deep, and if in a bed, 
allow a space of Ave inches between the roots. If frost returns, 
they must be covered .with litter or fern-leaves. 

Pinks, Polywnthvsesy Thrift, Box, and all plants used for edging 
borders may be moved in favourable weather. 

AwricidaSy Pelargoniums, and other hardy pot-plants, should 
have air freely admitted .on.mild days. 



SaditAa may be Bown in a sheltered bed, but tliey must be 
protected with fem-leaTce or light litter, and uncoTered at 
erery ftvourable intervBl. 

Peat aown now will be 6b tor the table nearly as bood as those 
sown In November, and will yield a more plentiful crop. Plant 
them in drills wide at the bottom, spreading the aeed regularly. 
Peas are often sown too thici, and in narrow drills j the wide 
drill is particularly important for morrowfata and other branch- 
ing sorts. 

Bath or Often Egyptum, Cos Lettwx may now be sown. 

On the farms, threshing, ploughing, and sowing spring wheat, 
beans, and oats, continues, and other business of last month — 
In this month and the next, the hurdle-maker in seen in shel- 
tered spots, at his picturesque work. 
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MARCH. 



" Good morning, my children," said Mr. Leslie, 
as he entered the breakfast-room; " Good morning. 
Here are the piping winds of March, come to dry 
the earth and help the leaves to unfold." 

" And to help fly our kites, Papa," said Harry. 

'' Ah, my boy, if you trust that splendid kite of 
yours in such a breeze, I fear your pleasure will 
soon come to an end. It would be torn out of 
your hands presently by the violence of the gale. 
But you need not look disappointed, Harry, the wind 
will not continue to blow such a gale long. Do 
you hear how it roars now, and see how it bends 
the strong boughs of the tree ? Ah ! there is my 
faithfixl thrush, the storm-thrush, who sings so 
loudly from the top branch of the old elm. Indeed 
she is singing now, I believe, though she can 
scarcely keep her seat on the tree, and we could 
not hear her loudest song whilst there is such a 
blast shaking the trees and roaring in the chimneys 
— ^besides, the wind is directly from us." 

During breakfast they spoke again of kites, of 
the best way of making them, the right manner of 
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holding the string, and all thmgs that those learned 
in kite-flying like to dwell on. On such subjects 
Mr. Leslie was considered by his children as high 
an authority as in greater things — ^for he gladly 
gave them the benefit of the skill in games and 
exercises he had gained in his boyhood. He talked 
with them about kites, until the boys fancied they 
could see papa in the play-ground at school, or in 
the park or the pastures at home, flying his kite in 
capital style, though not without occasional dis- 
asters, which he enjoyed recounting for their 
amusement. And. then he quoted from his fa- 
vourite poet, — 

** Unfading recollectiona ! at this hour 
The heart is almost mine with which I felt 
From some hill-top on simny afternoons. 
The paper kite, high among fleecy clouds, 
Pull at her rein like an impetuous courser ; 
Or from the meadows sent on gusty days, 
Beheld her breast the wind, then suddenly 
Dash'd headlong and rejected by the storm/' * 

Then he told them of a friend of his in India, 
who was sent on a mission to Khiva in Tartary. 
When taking a solitary walk late one evening, he 
heard the sound of sweet music, for which he could 
not account. It appeared to be in the air, high 
above his head ; it did not seem like the song of a 
bird, but like soft, sweet music, firom some unseen 
instrument. He could not find out the cause of 

• Wordsworth's Prelude. 
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this singular harmony till the next morning, when 
he learnt that it proceeded from small kites, pecu- 
liarly formed, which the boys of that country often 
fly, and then leave them at night with the strings 
fastened to the branches of trees, where they float 
about in the air, and the wind makes music as it 
passes, by moving a thread or catgut chord stretched 
lightly across the kite for this purpose. ** The way 
in which these kites are formed you will see in a 
book I will bring to you this evening,* and I think, 
if we put aU our skill together, we may be able to 
make as musical a kite as the Indian boys* But 
now, my boys," said Leslie, " I have other kites to 
fly of a more important kind, and I cannot spare 
any more time for this pleasant talk." 

In the evening, the promised description of the 
Indian kite was forthcoming, and duly studied — 
and the little drawing examined, and a promise 
given by papa to assist in making one the very 
next day, 

* " The kite is a squarQ, formed upon two diagonals of light 
wood, whose extremities are connected by a tight string, forming 
the sides of the square. Over the whole, paper is pasted. A 
loose string upon the upright diagonal, receives the string by 
which the kite is to be held, and a tail is fastened to its lower 
extremity. The transverse diagonal, or cross stick, is then 
bent back like a strong bow, and fastened by a thread or catgut. 
Of course every breeze that passes the kite, vibrates this tight 
cord, and the vibrations are communicated to the highly sonorous 
frame of the kite ; and as numbers of these kites are left floating 
in the air all night, the effect is that of aerial music ; monotonous, 
but full of melancholy interest." 
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A few windy days dried iip the roads and paths. 
The earKest spring flowers were in bloom, and the 
boys went about the woods and plantations every 
day in search of opening flowers, and early birds'-* 
nests, which they watched with interest. 

One day Charles Neville joined them, with 
Arthur, at the walking time, and kindly offered to 
give them a good game of hare and hounds in the 
nearest wood. The offer was joyfully accepted, 
and away they went in full cry. Many a double 
and turn had been made in the wood paths, and all 
began to feel that a little pause would be pleasant, 
when George called out, " I cry. Stop chase 1 There 
is something to look at." 

They were all soon at the foot of an old hollow 
tree, where George had stopped. **Hushl" he 
said, " from this tree I saw an owl fly out from 
that hole which none of us can reach without 
climbing. Depend on it she has a nest there — 
I will see," — and George climbed the tree as he 
spoke. 

Charles Neville shook his head, " You will find 
no eggs there, my good fellow." 

By this time the hole was reached; George 
looked in — then he thrust in his hand, careftdly 
at first, but finding nothing seized it, he dived 
down as far as his arm would reach. " No," he 
said in a tone of disappointment, " I can find 
nothing, but then I can't reach the bottom of the 
hole." 
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" My arm is longer," said Charles, " down with 
you, my boy, let me try." 

He quickly took his station on the tree, and was 
able to reach the bottom of the hole. " Just as I 
supposed," he cried, "the bird of wisdom has no eggs 
for us so early in the season ; and," he added as he 
descended, " I don't know the exact time the owls 
lay their eggs. They manage their family matters 
in a curious way, quite unlike most of their neigh- 
bours. By-and-by, dame owl will lay two eggs, and 
sit on them till they are hatched. Sometimes master 
owl will take her post, and sit there while she, 
good lady, takes an airing — ^for you must know he 
prides himself on being a most attentiye husband. 
In due time the eggs are hatched, and after awhile, 
two more eggs are laid, and the young owls help 
to hatch them without having any idea of the good 
they are doing. The old birds find they have 
enough to do to feed these hungry children of 
theirs, and their appetites are more alarming every 
day. Little time have they to stay at home hatch- 
ing eggs : when the old bird can stay in the nest 
a little while she broods over them, and they never 
get chilled when she is away, for the yoimg ones 
keep up the warmth, by sitting on them, or tum- 
bling over them till they too are hatched, partly 
by the parent bird, and partly by these elder 
children." 

" Very serviceable little owlets," said George 
with a laugh. 
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" It is a very odd plan, though," said Arthur, 
" if you are in real earnest, Charles, and not quiz- 
zing us as you do sometimes." 

" No, no ! Arthur, I tell you the plain truth. 
The famous naturalist, Mr. Waterton, would tell 
you the same ; and a gentleman who writes in the 
Magazine of Natural History says that he watched 
the nest of a bam owl, near his own house, and 
made a call on Mrs. Owl from time to time, to see 
how her domestic affairs went on. At first there 
were two eggs in the nest ; after these were hatched, 
two more were laid ; and when these two were also 
hatched, two more. At last there were six owlets 
in the nest, each pair of a different size and age. 
It is thought they follow this plan of rearing their 
brood, because the young birds are so rayenous 
when they get to a good size, that a pair of owls 
would find it impossible to feed five or six nearly 
fledged owlets ; and hj hatching them gradually, 
they have only one pair of great appetites to supply 
at any time." 

Charles Neville was not quite correct in his 
report, as he afterwards discovered. It is the 
white bam owl in which this mode of bringing up 
a family has been noticed. The brown wood owl 
is believed to rear its brood after the fashion of 
other birds. 

AU this, however, interested the three boys, and 
they agreed to look after the owl in the wood as 
the season advanced, and see for themselves how 
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the business of rearing a family of owlets was 
managed. Charles went on to say — 

" I can tell you what I think would be a very 
good plan for us all. I remember seeing, some- 
where, a plan for what they call a calendar of 
Natural History, in a very simple form; now,, 
suppose it was for next month, there would be 
written down all the birds we may expect to see 
come back from the countries where they have 
spent the winter, and the flowers that may come 
into bloom in that month. There would be set 
down, * The swallow arrived ;' and a space left for 
you to put down the day of the month on which 
you saw the first swallow. Then there would be 
the redstart, and the black-cap, and a great many 
more. Then, * The nightingale first heard ; ' and a 
space left for the day, — and the same with flowers. 
By just putting down the day of the month in the 
spaces left, you see you would get a capital calendar 
for the part of the country where you live, with 
very little trouble." 

" Let us talk to papa about it." 
" Agreed ; and now for the chase again ! " 
Away they bounded, hare and hounds once more, 
till they were weary and breathles^. Returning 
homeward, after their game was ended, they found 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie standing in the rookery, watch- 
ing the squabbling, noisy nest-building colony; 
and Miss Elmer, with Emily and little Augu&ta, 
were coming up the coach-road to join them. 
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^' Good morning, Charles,^' said Mr, Leslie, as 
he gave him his hand, " a most amusing set of 
people we have in these tall trees* There is one 
unfortunate pair of rooks that the others seem to 
have decided shall not build their nest until the 
rest of the colony have finished. No sooner do 
these two rooks succeed in getting a few sticks 
together, than the others fly down, beat and peck 
the poor harmless birds, and tear in pieces the nest 
they have presumed to begin. They have twice 
done this, since we came out, to the nest on the 
outer branch of that tree. While we have been 
absent about ten minutes, the persecuted pair have 
begun once more, and have found means to put 
together a few sticks nest-fashion again; but see^ 
their old enemies are down upon them. Poor ill- 
fated birds ! there is not a chance for them, I fear- 
I should like to see how the contest ends ; but. 
it is time to return to the house." 

The Nevilles now left them, and as the Grange 
party walked towards the house, George said, *' I 
am sure. Papa, these rooks are very clever fellows. 
Yesterday, I saw a great number fly down on the 
grass-field under the wood, and peck and pull vio- 
lently at the turf in diflerent parts of the fields 
and after working there for some time, they flew off 
again. I thought. Well, Mr. Rook, I have often tried 
to defend your character, but now I see you are as 
ready for mischief as other people. Then I ran 
into the field to seq what mischief they had done." 
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'^ I dare say/' said Mr. Leslie with a quiet smile, 
<< yon did not find any great mischief done by 
these dark-coated workmen." 

"No, Papa, they had only pnlled up some 
plantain roots and young dandelions.*' 

"What did you think of the matter then, 
Greorge ? Did they eat the plantains and dande- 
lions." 

" Now you are laughing at me, Papa ; I know 
they don't eat such things ; but I could see that 
they eat something they picked out of the earth 
where they had pulled up the plants. I think it 
must have been some grub, for I took up some of 
the plants to look at them, and saw the roots were 
eaten and injured, no doubt by the very grubs the 
rooks had just been eating. But what puzzled 
me was, how they could possibly know that the 
grubs were there. They could not see them when 
they were under the roots of the plants." 

" It would be difficult to answer your question, 
George. There must be some sign of the presence 
of the grub, clearly understood by the rook, though 
we may not be able to discover it. One naturalist 
has answered a similar question by giving an 
anecdote from Captain Head's Notes of a Journey 
across the Pampas of South America. His guide 
one day suddenly stopped him, and pointing high 
in the air, cried out, 'A lion!' Of course the 
traveller was much surprised. Though he did not 
expect to see a lion in the sky, he nevertheless 
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followed the example of bis guide, and looking up, 
he discovered with some diflSculty a body of condors 
at a great height in the air. They flew in circles, 
as if they were unwilling to lose sight of the spot 
immediately below them, and yet feared to descend 
on it. On the spot over which these condors were 
hovering, and far out of sight of the traveller and 
his guide, there lay the carcase of a horse. A lion 
stood by it, and scared the birds from coming down 
to the prey on which they longed to feed. The 
sight of the birds told the whole story to the guide, 
long before he could come within sight of the dead 
horse and the living lion, though the traveller 
would not have understood it without his aid. In 
like manner the rooks may be able to see slight 
defects in the plants, or other signs that the grub 
is there, unobserved by us." 

The days of March passed rapidly over, flowers 
were not abundant, but in sheltered spots the 
primroses and wood anemones were found. The 
hazel was still tasseled with its long catkins ; the 
bright little celandine (of which Wordsworth sang 
so sweetly), was opening its golden stars on every 
bank; the little musk-scented adoxa, with its 
four or five curiously formed pale-green flowers, 
growing in a cluster at the summit of the stem, 
was to be found by the side of the wood-paths, or 
on moist and shady banks ; and the wood-sorrel 
with its delicate blossoms might be seen in many 
a sheltered nook. The little willow wren, and 

£ 
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the whinchat, had come back from their winter 
quarters ; the green -woodpecker's laugh had been 



beard in the woods, and the summer note of the 
nut-hatcb. The bees were at work; hats were 
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seen flying about in tlie dusk of the evening ; the 
blackbird and tbe missel-tbrush were singin g ; and 
the peacock-butterfly was seen fluttering about in 
the snu. 

One day tbe whole party had a long walk to a 
distant copse, in search of the wild daffodil which 
grew there in abundance ; and another to the wood, 
in search of the wild daphne and tbe mezereon. 



They had wandered long before they found either 
of these two plants. At last Mr. Leslie exclaimed, 
" The first prize is mine ; here is a daphne I look at 
this doflter of delicate green bloasoma growing out 
from the tuft of polished leaves. It is a beautiful 
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little shrub, truly. Who has a knife to lend? 
Its stem is too tough to break readily. There, my 
dear Emily, it is yours." 

" Oh, thank you, dear Papa; but I thought the 
daphne smelt sweet, and this has no scent at 
aU." 

" Not in the daytime, Emily, but wait till 
evening, and you will find that it does smell sweet. 
And now who finds the mezereon?" 

" I have it," cried Harry ; " this is it, I think, 
with the pretty pink flowers all up the stem." 

" Yes, like flowers tied on a May-pole, and not 
a leaf to be seen." 

" And now, my Mend Harry, you must use the 
knife, too," said Charles Neville, who had watched 
the little fellow tug at the tough plant in vain. 
" You will spoil the flowers much sooner than you 
will break off the branch." 

Harry took the knife, and cut off several 
branches, and then called out, "Where is Miss 
Elmer? The best branch is for her, because she 
mended my kite so capitally." And the best Miss 
Elmer accordingly had, but a branch was also found 
for such of the others as wished for it. One, he 
said, he should carry home himself, and fix it 
up near the beehives, for it smelt so sweet and 
honied, he had no doubt the bees would think it 
quite a treat. 

Mr. Leslie said the mezereon was rather a rare 
plant, and added^ *' I recollect a distinguished 
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botanist taking along journey one spring, a few 
years affo, for the sake of seiarchine for it in these 
Woods, hiving never seen it flowerbg wild in this 
country, though he had botanized long in various 
partd of the kingdom." 



€alnlax in SHurtjr- 



BIRDS. 

Nut-hatch {SiMa Ev/ropaa) Heard. 

Books (Corous frugiUgus) Build. 

Beed Sparrow, or Beed Bunting (EmJberiaa Schce- 

nidus) Arrived. 

Common Linnet {^Frmffilla Ccmnabma) . . . Song begins. 
Stone Curlew, or Great Plover {Charadrivs 

(Edicnemm) Arrived. 

Least Willow Wren, or Chiffchaff (Sylvia Hvppo- 

lais) do. 

Wheat-ear (Saxicola (Enanthe) do. 

Jackdaw (Canms Monedula) Builds. 

Hens sit. — Turkeys^ geese, and ducks lay. — Pheasants crow.- 

House-pigeons sit. 



INSECTS, &c. 

Humble Bee {Bonibus) Appears. 

Dor-beetle {Qeotrupea atercorarim) do. 

March Moth {Aniaopteryx uEsctUaria) , . . , do. 

Orange Under-wing (Brepha PartJiendas) ... do. 

Light Orange Unjder-wing {B. notha) ... ... do. 

Blossom Under-wing Moth (Orthoaia cruda) . . do. 

Brimstone Butterfly. (6'b9i^^e9^a;rAam9ii) . . do. 
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Toad {Ba,fo wdgcmi) « . . . . Spawnri. 

Frog {Boma temporaria) do. 

Pipistrelle Bat ( VespertUio PipistreUus) . . . Comes out. 

The Lesser Stag-beetle {Dorcua paraUelipipedus) Appears. 

Banded Snail (Hdix nemonUis) Comes out* 

Oil Beetle (Pro8carah<mt8 vtdgarU) * , , . . Appears, 

Small Tortoiseshell Butterfly (Vcmessa Urticce) . do. 
Bees begin to work, and Wasps and Humble-bees appear. 



WILD PLANTS. 

Purple Spring Crocus {Orocus venms) . 
Spurge Laurel {Daphne Lattreola) . . 
Moschatel {Adoxa Mo8ch<UeUma) . . 
Sweet Violet ( Viola odorcUa) .... 
Wood Anemone {Anemone neTnorosa) , 
Daffodil {Narcissus Pseudo-narcisstcs) . 

Asi]^ii {Popidus tretMda) 

Conmion Elm {Uhms campestris) . . 
Dovesfoot Cranesbill {6/erwnvum moUe) 
Whitethorn (ChutcBgus Oxyaca/Kthd) , . 

Privet {LigvMrum wdgare) 

Hazel {Oorylus AveUa/na) 

Hairy Violet {Viola hirta and V. odorata) 
Yellow Star of Bethlehem {Gfagea hUea) 
Barren Strawbeny (PotentiUa j^agariastrtm 
Sloe, or Blackthorn {Prtmus spi/nosa) , 
Wood Spuige {EvpJwrbia amygdaloides) 
Hairy Cardajnine (Gardamvtie hio'StUa) . 
Common Fritillary (FritiUaria Meleagris) 
Common Elm {Uhms campestris) . • . 



) 



Flowers. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Leaves. 

do. 

do. 
Flowers. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 



CALENDAR OF GARDENING AND COUNTRY WORK. 

Persian Iris {Iris Persica) * . . Flowers. 

Virginian Lungwort, and others, {Pulmonaria 

VirgvniccC) do. 

Mediterranean Heath {Erica Mediterraaiea) . . do. 

Dog-tooth Violet {Erythronium dens-canis) . . do. 
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Garden Hyacinth (Hyacinthtu orientalU) . . . Flowers. 

Two-leaved Squill {SeUla hifolia) do. 

Spring AdoniB Flower {Adonis vemcdis) . . , do. 

Lilac (Syringa vulgaris) Leaves, 

Syringa {PhUaddphus coronarms) do. 

Apricot (Armenaica mUgcMris) Flowers. 

Horse-chestnut (^ACuZtM ^i;3»poca«fa9Mtm) . . Leaves. 

Star Anemone (Anemone steUata) Flowers. 

Violet, Russian, Neapolitan and others. — Pansies of various 
kinds. 

ATtemoTie. — ^Put in any roots that are left from the autumn 
planting, and by this means you will secure a succession of 
flowers late in the season. 

Scarlet Lobelias should now be potted, and placed in a sunny 
window or a moderate hot-bed. 

Hofrd/y AwmmU. — The seeds may be put into the ground, in 
light soUs, at the end of the month. They should be sown in 
small patches, and covered with a little dry soil. 

Auriculas. — Only the strongest trusses of bloom thrown up 
by these plants should be allowed to remain ; the weaker ones 
must be piuched off. Guard carefully against frost, but let the 
plants have air all day when the weather is open, and towards 
the end of the month expose them occasionally to gentle showers. 

Sow Borage, and Canada CloveTf for bees. The borage does 
not require transplanting, and should be sown near the bee- 
hives ; — ^the Canada clover, on the contrary, sow in a bed, or in 
pots, and transplant when of a fit size. This is a fragrant and 
ornamental plant in autumn, with its racemes of small white 
bay-scented flowers ; but it does not bloom till the second year. 

Chinese Chrysanthemums, — Let these be divided, and pnt iato 
small pots, or placed in a border of rich soil, and potted later 
in the season for flowering in August. 

CarTiatuyns. — ^Transplant last yearns layers into beds, or large 
potsy at the end of the month. 

This is a busy month in the kitchen-garden; but juvenile 
gardeners rarely have space for more than a limited number of 
such plants as usually find a place there. 

Lettuce and carrot seeds may be sown, and, later in the 
month, radishes. 
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This ia the month for gnkftiag pern, appl«, cherriM, md 
ploms, — about the middle of the month is conriderod the beet 

Ploughmg Btid sowing are cohHoned.— ^Peas, BeaoH, Oats, and 
Spring wh«at oown. — Barlej' sowing finished. 

" Wlen the oak puts on her gosling gTe}r, 
"Tia time to sow barley night and day." 

Qiss»seedB sown. — Potatoes planted. — Hedges plashed. — Hop 
plantations cut and dressed. ~ Osiers cut. 



" Listen to that thrash," said Mrs.Leslie, "there 
ia such spirit in the bird's song, that it seems to 
fill all the place with its rejoicings." 



" It is certainly very fine," siud Mr. Leslie, 
" this is a first-rate singer. There is great dif- 
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ference in the songs of thrashes ; some axe so 
much sweeter and more powerfnl than others, and 
have a greater variety of notes." 

" I confess," said Charles Neville, " there is one 
thing that vexes me sometimes in thrashes; they 
seem perpetually repeating * Pretty Dick, pretty 
Dick ; ' in a very musical tone, I grant, but not 
very musieal words." 

Mr. Leslie admitted there was some truth in 
Charles's criticism, but added, " I remember one 
year hearing a very fine song-throsh in some of 
the old trees in the Close at Winchester. Every- 
body was struck with the melodious notes of the 
bird ; of course she had the repetition you complain 
of, but instead of * Pretty Dick,' the burden of 
her song was, 'Pretty Queen! pretty Queen,' as 
clear and distinct as if spoken. I have the melody 
of the bird and her 'pretty queen,' now in my 
ear. 

Charles said he admired the loyalty of that 
thrush, and her good taste in choosing for her 
concert room that fine old grove-like Close, with 
the noble cathedral, standing up in hoary majesty 
amidst the tall trees. 

" And do you not remember another thrush," 
said Mrs. Leslie, " one we had in our own garden 
three years ago, at the time we were so anxious for 
my brother Frederick's return home from India? 
How often have we listened with delight to the 
song ! and then came the chorus, sounding exactly 
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like * Fred-e-rick, Fred-e-rick,' with a strong 
accent on the last syljiable, 

Fred-e-rick, 

Come quick^ 
Fred-e-rick — 

I assure you, Charles, I am not colouring my 
story too highly ; many a time have we noticed to 
each other the exact resemblance of that part of the 
song to the words I have repeated." 

Charles acknowledged that he ought to have 
studied the singing of thrushes more closely before 
he passed judgment on its merits. " By the way," 
he said, " talking of the notes of birds, in crossing 
the marshy ground as I returned from a ride late 
last evening, we heard a sound which we could not 
make out It seemed at first, we thought, like the 
call of a bird, and then an answering call ; but yet 
the sound was more like the bleating of a goat than 
the note of a bird. Sometimes it seemed high in 
the air over our heads, and then again lower and 
lower down. It was a fine, still evening, and the 
sounds were clearly heard, but we could not at all 
find out whence they came." 

" Ah, I can tell you what it was — it was the 
piping of the conunon snipe ; I have often heard it 
in the breeding season. I believe it always utters 
that note when on the wing. White, of Selbome, 
says, it is when descending from a height in the air ; 
which accounts for the sound seeming to be at 
various distances from the earth, and now far ofif, 
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now near the traveller. It is so much like the 
bleat of the goat, that one of the common names 
given by country people to the snipe is the heather- 
bleat. In my young days, we used to delight to 
puzzle those less learned in the names of birds, by 
repeating to them, — 

The cuckoo and the gowk, 

The lavrock and the lark, 

The heather-bleat, and the muir-snipe; 

How many birds are there ? ** 

About this time a pleasant change took place in 
the neighbourhood. A small church had been 
recently built for the district; and the pretty 
cottage of Leighside near it was about to be 
inhabited by Mr. Gray, (who had been appointed 
curate of the church,) and his young and pleasing 
wife and his two little children. Charles Neville 
and a friend of his had for some time been under 
Mr. Gray's care in preparation for college. He had 
now consented to form a junior class for Arthur 
and the two Leslies, the ^stance being no longer 
such as to make their daily attendance difficult. 
All looked with pleasure on the change. Mr. 
Gray was respected and loved by the parents, and 
he was also a favourite with aU the young party ; 
and the three younger boys thought it a manly 
kind of thing to have the same tutor as Charles 
Neville. 

"I say, Arthur, it will be capitalfun," said Harry 
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Leslie, " for us all to be running to the cottage and 
back together every day." 

" I like that, too," said George, " but the worst 
of it is, we shall have harder lessons and more of 
them ; and I can't say I like that." 

" To be sure," said Arthur, " that will be a 
great bother, but I suppose boys always do have 
harder lessons when they get old enough to learn 
them ; so it is no use to grumble about it: and 
Charles says Mr. Gray has such a good way of 
teaching, that he never finds it half so hard to get 
up his lessons now as he used to do with the tutor 
he went to before." 

" Well," said Harry, " I do hope he won't give 
me very hard lessons, for I never shall be able to 
do them, and then I shall be sent back to Miss 
Elmer; and I shan't like to go back to a lady 
teacher, I can tell you." 

" Cheer up, Harry," said Arthur, good-naturedly, 
" I am sure Mr. Gray won't give us harder work 
than we can do. And then we shall have a good 
deal of pleasure, too. Charles says he is sure he 
will often wish us to go with them in their long 
walks. Then there is the microscope he will show 
us ; and all the other curious things he has he will 
let us look at sometimes, I dare say." 

" Oh, I dare say he will, for he is veryigood- 
natured, you know.'' 

" Yes, that he is — ^^don't you remember all the 
trouble he took to dress up the schoolroom, and 
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place everything for the treat that was given to 
the school children at Christmas?" 

" Well, I really think he is a very kind man, 
and so clever, tool and I am very glad he is 
coming to Leighside." 

In this opinion all the boys joined, in spite of 
the fear of hard lessons. To Emily also the near 
neighbourhood of the Grays was a pleasure. The 
little children were her delight, and Mrs. Gray was 
a person sure to win love; and often she had a 
young sister with her, older than Emily, but 
young enough to be a pleasant companion to her* 
Little Augusta Leslie, too, was pleased with the 
idea of having Minnie Gray, a bright little child, 
three years old, to play with. Freddy Neville 
had an idea, " the more the merrier," so he 
approved, though he did not take so much in- 
terest in the subject as the older boys. 

In the course of the month, the Grays were 
settled at Leighside, and everything showed the 
good taste and wise order of the inhabitants. 
Henceforth they will be found mixed up with the 
families at the Grange and the Hall. 

April began as March had ended, with a few 
days of fine sunny weather. But then came a 
chilling change; frost again, and a keen wind, true 
blackthorn winter, as if the plum and cherry blos- 
soms could not force open their buds without the 
aid of these blustering gales. The children drew 
their seats to the table near the fire again, and 
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little Brownie, the dormouse, instead of waking up 
every evening, took long naps. When he did rouse 
himself and nibble a few nuts, or a little apple, he 
soon finished his meal, and rolled himself up in 
his warm nest again. The boys, when they were 
out of doors, were obliged to run and stamp to 
keep themselves warm. The poor birds, whose 
nest-building had begun, seemed much disturbed 
by this change of weather ; and the rooks, with 
their large loosely-built nests, found it no small 
trouble to keep up their repairs. Many a large 
stick was torn away by the wind, and whirled to 
the ground, and many smaller ones were sadly 
displaced. The noisy builders often found it 
difficult to keep their perch on the rocking 
branches of the tall trees. What with the wind, 
and what with the cawing, there was no small stir 
in the rookery. 

In time the weather softened, and there were 
April showers followed by bright sunshine and 
gentle breezes. The birds sang, the flowers un- 
folded, the lambs frolicked in the pastures, and a 
spirit of hope and jby seemed spread abroad over 
the land. The black-cap was in song, and the 
cuckoo and the whitethroat had been heard; 
orange-tipped and tortoiseshell butterflies were 
abroad. The orchards were beginning to show 
their buds, the horse-chestnuts had opened here 
there a flower, and the Guelder roses and lilacs 
would soon be out. 
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" And see," said Mr. Leslie, " here is still a late 
blooming almond. 

" It is certainly a lovely shrub, even as we see it 
in this country; and now the few leaves that are 
springing out from the branches add to its beauty. 
On the Continent, however, it grows more luxu- 
riantly. The almond-trees about Geneva are 
beautiful in early spring. Some years ago, two 
young Englishmen were walking there, under the 
guidance of a venerable Professor, who was taking 
the strangers to some spots he considered best 
worth their notice. As they passed along a walk, 
by the side of which the flowering almond-trees 
were in great beauty, he observed the eyes of the 
travellers fixed admiringly on them. He was 
beneath one of the finest of these trees, when they 
paused, as they reached a point in the ascending 
path, to look around them ; and, taking off his 
hat, he pointed to his own snow-white hair, and 
with a happy smile on his benevolent face, said, 
" lljleurity^ " It flowers." This simple act carried 
the thoughts of his companions to the beautiful 
passage in the last chapter of Ecclesiastes, where 
the white blossoms of the almond-tree are U3ed 
to describe the hoary head of age. To that good 
old man, whose piety was well known, the thought 
that life was fast passing away brought no gloom ; 
and the cheerful serenity with which he alluded 
to his advancing age, made a deep impression 
on the hearts of his young companions, from one 
of whom I heard the anecdote." 
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The woods and banks and hedgerows, were 
now gaj with primroses and violets and anemones. 
The young gardeners found plenty of work in 
sowing seeds which had not been sown in March ; 
planting new flower roots ; weeding, hoeing, raking. 
Many flowers were in bloom ; jonquils, early tulips, 
dog's-tooth violets, crown imperials, &c. 

It was almost the last day of the month, when 
a great shouting was heard from the boys. 

" Mamma ! Mamma ! Emily ! come out, come 
out! the swallows are come!" and they danced 
with joy at the arrival of these summer birds. 

They were soon joined by those who welcomed 
the arrival with as much pleasure as themselves, 
though a little less noisily. There were the 
swallows, sure enough, searching into the state of 
the few nests which had been 'allowed to remain ; 
repairing those that needed repair, and building 
new ones. Little time did they give themselves 
for rest after their long journey. Busily did they 
fly about, now catching flies and gnats, now bring- 
ing materials for their nest-building. In four 6r 
five days, it was not merely a few swallows in 
favoured spots that were seen, but in all parts of 
the country they were at work preparing for their 
summer broods. Sometimes they were seen 
gathered together in clusters in the sun, under the 
eaves of a bam or a cottage, twittering in the 
cheerful notes which fall so pleasantly on the ear 
jti3t after their first arrival, and which August^ 
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Leslie and Freddj Neville imitated as their nurses 
had taught them in the old rhyme, 



"'Twas HicliaelmaA, 'twaa Michaelmas when we wentswny, 
And thee jaai bams and liAa were full of com and hay. 
But b; little bite and little bite, yon'Te riddled it away." 

" Look," said Mr. Leslie, " here is the hawthorn 



showing its buds, though it is not fully out. An 
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old friend of mine, who has been a nice observer of 
some points of natural history, tells me that for the 
last ten years he has noticed, that the return of 
the swallow agrees very nearly with the flowering 
of the hawthorn. His observations, however, were 
made in a more westerly part of the island, where 
it should seem that these birds appear a few days 
later than with us. He tells me, also, that when 
he was in Malta for two winters, he observed that 
many of the swift tribe remained in that island all 
the winter* As yet we have only the house and 
chimney swallows; the swifts are a little later. 
Have you ever noticed, Mr^ Gray, that after the 
swallows appear, you see no more fieldfares, red- 
wings and woodcocks, as if the same winds that 
brought the swallows, warned these birds to de- 
part?" 

" Yes, I have observed that, and a labourer I 
employed said to me once, when a flock of field- 
feres and redwings were in a field near us, ' Ah, 
Sir, we shan't get any warm weather till those 
birds have done chattering.' I have noticed, too, 
that the song of the cuckoo and the flight of the 
orange-tipped butterfly occur about the same time; 
and some one has remarked, that the song of the 
chaffinch find the flowers of the mezereon come 
together; and when the nightingale and the black- 
cap are singing, the cowsUp and the dog-violet are 
in bloom. If these points were established by a 
continued notice of them year after year, the sight 
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of the flower would be a signal to look out for the 
bird, or the song of the bird would tell us that the 
flower was in bloom." 

" I do not doubt there are many other such 
coincidences * to be observed," said Mr. Leslie, 
" if we took more note of the course of nature. 
There is a wonderful charm in discovering the 
wisdom and order of all the works of creation. 
The more closely they are observed, the more 
clearly they point out the hand of a divine Archi- 
tect. Few things are more fitted to call forth 
thankfulness and devout admiration in the heart of 
a Christian, than the study of subjects with which 
our fields and woods abound." 

" This is especially the case," said Mr. Gray, 
" if we go forth at this season of the year, when, 
in the words of the Psalmist, * the fields are joyful, 
and the trees of the wood' seem beginning to 
rejoice. . Many feel this when a fine spring morn- 
ing shines on them, and gladly lay aside their 
books and finish their business to go out into the 
liighways of nature, and gather fresh strength to 
mind and body amidst the works of One greater 
than man." 

* See an interesting paper in the Magazine of Natural His- 
tory, entitled, ** Natural Calendar of CoinddenceB," voL y. pp. 16, 
20, 21. 
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C nhahr fnr Sl]inL 



BIRDS. 

Black-cap {Salvia airicapiUa) Arrives. 

Nightingale (S. Luacinia) do. 

White-throat {SyVoia cmerea) do. 

Willow Warbler, Wood Warbler, or Yellow 

Wren (S. TrotAUus) do. 

Garden Warbler, or Petty Chaps {S. hortensis) do. 
Bing Dottrel, or Binged Plover {Ckaradrma 

Siatieula) do. 

Quail (Perdix Cotumix) do. 

Turtle Dove {Cohmba Twrtwr) do. 

House Sparrow (Passer domestictu) Builds. 

Redbreast {Sylvia Hvhecula) . Lays. 

Redstart (Sylvia Phoemcvrtbs) Arrives. 

WryneclL (Tvmx TorgutUa) do. 

Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus) do. 

Whinchat (Saxicola Rubetra) ^ . . do. 

Water Rail (Balhis aqtuUicus) do. 

Swallow — Chimney Swallow (ffirtmdo rustica) . do. 

House Martin (Hirvmdo urbtca) do. 

Sand Martin (H. ripaaia) . • do. 

Swift (Oypsehbs aptts) do. 

Common Sandpiper (Tri/nga kypoleucos) ... do. 

Common Tern (Sterna Hirv/iido) do. 

Pied Flycatcher (Mvscicapa alHcapiUd) ... do. 

INSECTS, &c. 

Mole Cricket (Qryllotalpa wdga/ns) Appears. 

Large White Gkurden Butterfly (Pontia BrassicoB) do. 

Green-chequered do. (P. I>aplidice) .... do. 

Small White Garden Butterfly (P, Bapoi) . . do. 
Large-speckled Wood Butterfly (ffipparcMa 

jEgeria) do. 

Humming-bird Moth (Macroglossa ateUataatm) . do. 
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Common Snail (Hdix euperta) Comes out. 

Ringed Snake (Natrix^ torqutata) do. 

Common Lizard {Zootoca vivipara) ..... Appears. 

WILD PLAlH'a 

Germander Speedwell, and others (Veronica 

Chamoedrys) .....::.... Flowers. 

Ground-ivy (OlechoTMi hederdcia) do. 

Bircli Tree {Betvla aJha) do. 

Ash (Fraa^vAis excelsior) ..::.... do. 

Lime (TUva, Ewropcea) do. 

Fritillary {FritiUaHa Meleagris) ...... do. 

Cuckoo-flower {Carddmine prcUenais) .... do. 

White Trefoil {TrifoUv/iti repens) do. 

Cowslip {Prvm/ula veris) do. 

Ozslip (P. eUUior) do. 

Dog Violet ( Viola cani/na) do. 

Common Beech (Pagua 8ylvatica) ..... Leaves. 

Sycamore {Acer Pseudo-platantu) do. 

Wood Sorrel (Oxalie AceUmUa) Flowers. 

Blue Mountain Anemone (Anemone apenmma) . do. 

Wild Wall-flower (Cheircmtliita Chevn) ... do. 

Wild Hyacinth, or Blue-bell (Hyaevnthue non- 

ecriptiut) do. 

Common Oak (Qaercus Bdfywr) . . . . . . Leaves. 

Crab Tree (Pyrue Malvs) Flowers. 

Wild Service Tree (P, (orminalia) do. 

Lesser Celandine (Rarwlmculue Ficaria) ... do. 

Wood Crowfoot (R awricomue) ...... do. 

CALENDAR OF GARDENING AND COUNTRY WORK. 



Auricula (Primula Awricula, and others) 
Greek Valerian (Pokmohvum reptans) . 
Lilac (Syringa vulgaris ...... 

Double Furze (Ulex Bwropams) . . . 
American Hawthorn (Oratcegue coccvnea) 
Narcissus/ various kinds . . . ^ . 



Flowers, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do.- 
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Double Cinnamon Bose (Rosa cinnamomea) . . Flowers. 

TeUow Italian Tulip {TiUipa sylvestria) ... do. 

Van Thora Tulip {T. pracox) ,..«,.. ^ do. 

Hyadnth, various kinds do. 

Anemone, various kinds jdo. 

Tree Heath (Erica aa-horea) do. 

European Cyclamen (Cyclamen Eu/ropcemn) . . do. 

Violets, various kinds do. 

Sweet Bay (Lawua ndbilis) do. 

American Cowslip (DodecatTieon Meadid) ... do. 

Gentianella (GerUiama ctcaulis) do. 

Barberry (Berberis vulgaris) do. 

Scorpion Senna (CoroniUa Emerus) do. 

Hardy Biennials^ such as wall-flowers, Brompton stocks, 
hollyhocks, &c. should now be transplanted, if it was not done 
in the autumn, and others may be sown at the end of the montb', 
in readiness for another year. 

Arvn/uals.'^Th.e principsd sowing of all the hardy sorts should 
DOW be completed, and the half-hardy at the end of the month. 

Atmculas in bloom should be sheltered from sun and rain, 
but, at the same time, allowed all the air possible. They must 
be watered regularly, and the use of manure-water on alternate 
days will be found to improve the bloom. The water should 
never go over the leaves. 

Tree-^let, — ^With a little regular care and attention it is easy 
to have this fragrant and ornamental addition to our winter and 
spring flowers in great perfection. — Young rooted layers should 
now be planted in an eastern border, in light, rich soil, consisting 
of turfy loam, well-decomposed leaf mould, and a little sharp 
sand, to make it porous. Water the plants freely all through 
the summer, and pinch off side-shoots and suckers. 

Cuttings of verbenas, heliotropes, salvias, &c. may now be 
advantageously made, planting them in pots half filled with 
mould, and laying a flat piece of glass over the top of the pot. 
Plunge the pot into a bed in a warm situation, or place it in a 
sunny window within doors. Plants that are rather difficult to 
strike will succeed on this plan. The glass should be occa- 
sionally wiped, or turned, in damp weather. 
Dahlias. — ^Place the old roots in a box of light soil, or decayed 
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loaveB, and expose it to the son under a south wall, giving the 
roots enough water to keep them moist. Take the boxes in at 
night, or cover them with fern branches, banded down by 
willow rods, to secure them from frost. When they have made 
shoots three or four inches long, all the tubers but one may be 
broken off, with a small portion of stem attached to them, and 
set to strike in the way of other cuttings. Dahlias treated in 
this way usually flower better than those that are brought for- 
ward by artifidid heat. 

Watch the rose-trees, and clear them from grubs. 

Re-pot window-plants, and thin them out if needfuL Beds 
should be smoothly raked, gravel walks turned up, and box 
edgings clipped. 

Slips of sage, thyme, lavender, and other herbs, may be 
planted in a shady border, and mustard-and-cress sown under a 
south walL 

The business of last month continued. — ^Barley and oat sowing 
completed, and potato planting.-*QTass lands rolled and bush- 
harrowed — Timber barked. 

N.B. The reader must not look for a complete list of any of 
the objects of natural history noticed in these tables. He is 
merely presented with a few of those most likely to fall within 
the range of his observation. He must refer to a good botanical 
work for a full list of wild flowers — ^to a volume on entomology 
for insects — ^to a work on ornithology for birds ; so also he must 
do with other branches of natural history on which he seeks full 
information. This book is intended merely to point out subjects 
which more extended works wUl unfold. 
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May-DAT is not always warm and sminj, but 
this May-day was one of the brightest that had 
been known for years. The last fortnight had 
brought forward leaves and flowers, and the 
young cottagers came with gay little garlands to 
exhibit early at the Hall and the Grange. But 
the great pleasure of the day, was a treat given in 
the schoolroom by the kind supporters of the 
school. A Maypole was set up by the school- 
master and the eldest boys amongst his pupils. 
It was garlanded with flowers, and many a merry 
dance the children had round it. Not only the 
Leslies, Grays, and Nevilles were there, but many 
others who lived in the neighbourhood came to 
help forward the festivities. Every garden fur- 
nished flowers, and every house sent a cake for the 
feast. Mr. Gray, assisted by the Nevilles and 
Leslies, decorated the schoolroom, and planned 
the order of the day. Charles Neville cut out a 
large bird in mill-board, which Miss Elmer and 
Emily covered with bright flowers, and made a 
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splendid green tail with the long leaves of the 
Sword Iris. This gay bird was fixed up on one 
side of the schooboom, and in other parts were 
mottos made with flowers, such as "Long live 
Queen Victoria," and wreaths and festoons of 
flowers and evergreens. All these devices were 
much admired, and some of the children seemed 
as if they would never be tired of looking at them. 
The bird, above all, was a wonder and delight, 
Balls^ shuttlecocks, peg-tops, &c. had been pro- 
vided for the games, and after a gay afternoon of 
play, the notes of a bugle, played by the master, 
summoned them to tea. 

The children entered in rank and file, while the 
bugle sounded, and found long tables prepared with 
cups for each. At the top of the room was a table 
facing the end of the two long tables, and on it 
stood a grand pile of large plum-cakes half .hid in 
flowers and evergreens. The little children clapped 
their hands at the sight, and though the elder ones 
restrained their feelings, their sparkling eyes and 
smiling faces showed that they were quite alive to 
the beauties of the cake column. When all were 
in their places, the music ceased. There was a silent 
pause, and then the clear earnest tones of Mr. 
Gray's voice were heard asking a blessing on the 
repast. The children took their seats, and the pour- 
ing out of tea from large jugs, carried down each 
side by many willing waiters, followed. Then came 
the cutting, up of the cakes, which Mr. Gray and 
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Charles Neville undertook, and every one present 
was ready to assist in carrying round the goodly 
slices. Every child had as much as he could 
eat, and there was enough cake left to send a 
portion home to all the families whose children 
were there. After tea there was another hour of 
play. Some of the gentlemen oflfered prizes of 
bats and balls, and skipping-ropes, for feats of 
activity or skill in running, leaping, playing 
cricket, &c. with the boysj and skipping, and 
battledore and shuttlecock with the girls. 

The games ended at last. They assembled once 
more in the scho6lroom, sang the evening hymn, 
and joined in the evening prayer. Then, after 
lingering to look round once more on the flowery 
decoration«r of the room, they returned to their 
homes with glad hearts. Their kind enter- 
tainers were no less pleased than the children 
by the scene they had witnessed, and by the 
thought that -so much pleasure had been given. 
Much kindly and gratefdl feeling was awakened 
in the hearts of those young creatures, many of 
whom, through a life of toil and hardship, will 
recollect, with delight, such days of simple and 
innocent enjoyment. 

This month is so fall of opening flowers, and 
returning birds, and reviving insects, and animals 
coming out of their winter retreats, that it is im- 
possible to record here all that was seen and heard 
in field, and wood, and fell. 
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Pleasant were the walks taken before breakfast, 
when the newly risen sun sends such glowing 
colours over "the dew-bright earth." Pleasant 
too were the rambles later in the day, affording 
countless objects of interest to the young naturalist. 

For the orchises and the autumn gentian they 
had to wait till the season advanced. Then there 
was such watching of insects, such prying be- 
tween the thickening leaves to see where the birds 
were nesting, and such listening to distinguish 
the notes of every fresh bird. The black-cap, the 
nightingale, and the cuckoo had been hailed with 
joy as each arrived, and by the middle of the 
month all the summer birds were come, the turtle- 
dove and the pied fly-catcher being the latest. 
Nests were found in every direction, more than 
Mathews approved. He often said he wished 
master had not such a fancy for birds, for it was 
impossible to have birds and fruit too. But Mr. 
Leslie continued to give his protection to the 
birds and their nests. The chaffinch built hers, 
covered with grey lichen, in the laurel hedge. The 
missel-thrush made her9 of dry twigs and moss, or 
lichen, in the fork of an old apple-tree. The black- 
cap had fixed on a thick bush of honeysuckle as 
the safest shelter for her brood. The goldfinch 
had built a delicate little nest in a pear-tree ; and 
the golden-crested wrens hung theirs on the 
boughs of the fir-trees. A pair of water-wagtails 
had secured a home in the thatch of the tool-house. 
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and a thrush had built on a shelf within it, un- 
moved by the frequent entrance of the gardener 
and his assistant, and the moving and replacing 
of spades, and rakes, and hoes, and all the im- 
plements of garden-work. A pair of starUngs 
occupied a hole in a tree, too deep for the eggs to 
be reached hy the most determined nest-seeker. 
It would be a long list if all the nests found at 
the Grange were named here. 

The boys were often by the water looking after 
young frogs, efts, and tadpoles. EmQy was more 
attracted by the birds'-nests, and there were several 
which she visited abnost daily ; — a robin's in one 
quiet nook, a chaffinch's in another, a titmouse's in 
another. 

One day, Arthur Neville ran up to her in the 
garden, and exclaimed, " Oh, Emily ! I have such 
a beautiful thing to tell you of. You know that 
low wall and bank near our summer-house. Well! 
a nightingale has made her nest there ; I saw her 
this morning sitting on her eggs. She did not 
seem to mind my looking at her. There she was, 
with her pretty brown back and her beautiful 
dark sparkling eyes. I ran to mamma to tell her 
about it, and asked if she thought my going to 
look, would make the bird forsake her nest. She 
said she thought not, if I did not go too often ; and 
then she said, ' Ah, I remember one built in that 
place three years ago.' She spoke so sadly, as 
you know she does sometimes, Emily. Then I 
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felt sure tliat it was when papa was alive, aud that 
they used to visit the nest together, so I did not say 



anything more. But soon she spoke in her usual 
way, and said she was glad I had found the nest, 
and bid me tell you, for she knew you would like 
to come and see it" 

" Oh, that I should," said Emily ; " dear Mrs. 
Neville, how kind of her to think of me." 

It was not long before Emily went to the Hall 
to see the nest, and Mrs. Neville said she felt well 
enough to walk in the garden, and she should like 
to introduce her young friend to the nightingale's 
nrat. 
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Since the death of Colonel Neville, two years 
ago, Mrs. Neville's health, always delicate, had 
become mnch more so, and she was so great an 
invalid as to be chiefly confined to the house. 
Her spirits too were often sad, for though she had 
all those blessed comforts which support the 
Christian in a time of trial, she could not help 
feeling long the loss of her excellent and beloved 
husband. She had lost, also, two young daughters, 
whose death had made a sad void in the family, 
though she was consoled by the belief that, through 
the mercy of that Saviour to whom they had been 
early dedicated, their souls had entered on un- 
clouded rest. Under these circumstances, the 
society and friendship of Mr. and Mrs. Leslie had 
been a great support to Mrs. Neville, and now the 
kind and excellent Grays were added to her list 
of friends. Emily Leslie was a great treasure to her. 
She seemed soothed and cheered by the presence of 
the gentle girl, and found a new interest in watching 
her imfolding mind and opening affections. Mrs. 
Leslie saw this with pleasure, and often contrived 
some message that Emily might carry, or some 
inquiry she might make ; and Mrs. Neville said, 
these visits were to her like a sunbeam breaking 
through the clouds. 

Often while the nightingale was brooding over 
her eggs, or cherishing her yoimg after they were 
hatched, Mrs. Neville went into the garden with 
Emily on warm days, and sat in the summer- 
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house to rest. There she listened with tender 
delight to the song of the bird, which, evefi at 
mid-diiy, was often heard from the thick shelter of 
trees and shrubs. There, too, sometimes might be 
heard the gentle plaintive voice of the invalid, 
blended with Emily's sweet tones, in full melody 
as they sang together Cowper's Hymn. 

** The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree ; 
And seem by thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow thee. 

** There, if thy Spirit touch the soul. 
And grace her mean abode, 
Oh ! with what peace and joy and love 
She conmiimes with her Gk>d. 

*' There like a nightingale she pours 
Her solitary lays, 
Nor asks a witness of her song, 
Nor thirsts for human praise." 

Thus a friendship sprang up between youth 
and matnrer age, which, while it was a solace to 
the mourner, was a lasting benelit to her young 
companion. 

To return to the nightingale. When the eggs 
were hatched, the old birds had a busy life. 
Arthur often brought George and Harry to see the 
nest, and one day Harry said, he thought they 
might give the nightingales some help. 

" Don't you remember those meal-worms that 
the keeper used to find for Uncle Walter when he 
went angling? I have heard they feed nightin- 
gales that are kept. in cages on these worms." 
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" To be sure, Harry, so they do ! " exclaimed 
George and Arthur, at once. " How stupid of us 
not to think of that before! " 

" Well, Harry, though you are the youngest, 
your wits have been more awake than ours this 
time," said Arthur. 

It was agreed that they would go at once to the 
keeper, to learn where the worms were to be found. 
On their way to his cottage, they met Mr. Gray, 
who told them he had no doubt the nightingale 
would be quite satisfied to have her larder so well 
supplied, for it was one of her greatest dainties. 

" But do you know anything about the meal- 
worm, boys ? " 

" Nothing, sir," said Harry, *' but that it is 
used by anglers." 

" Yet it has a history of its own. Captain 
Abbott's Afghan servant might have asked in his 
Eastern phrase, * Who is its father?' and you 
could not answer him." 

" It would be a fimny question to ask about a 
meal-worm," said Harry. 

" And perhaps you would think the answer 
funny, if I told you a beetle was its father ; yet 
that is the truth." 

There was a general laugh, but George said 
quickly, 

" Then it is the larva of a beetle. I never 
thought of that before, and yet it does not look 
like a perfect insect." 

G 
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" We were all very dull not to think of it 
before," said Arthur. 

Mr. Gray assured them, that with a little more 
exercise they would get their naturalist eyes in 
good order, and then nothing of the kind would 
pass them unnoticed. 

" Even now," he said, ** your attention is so far 
awake, that you see many things in nature which 
remain unseen by some who are older, and, in most 
respects, wiser than yourselves. So much for the 
benefit of keeping our faculties in exercise. As 
for the beetle, it is the common domestic beetle, 
bearing the name of Tenebrio rrwlitor. It lays its 
eggs in flour and meal, whenever it can find an 
entrance ; and when either of these is kept a long 
time, there is a good chance of finding larvae in it; 
The keeper will tell you he only finds some of 
these, and keeps them in a jar with oatmeal to 
fatten on, for angUng, or any other purposes ; such 
as feeding nightingale mammas, when young 
gentlemen have a fancy for that kind of amuse- 
ment. However, boys, I wish you all success." 

The experiment was soon tried. At first the 
bird did not understand the plan, and seemed not 
quite pleased with seeing their fingers so near the 
nest; but soon her quick eye saw the tempting 
morsel, and it was instantly picked up and carried 
to her young ones, to the great delight of the 
three boys. Many a good meal did the nightin- 
gales have on the larvae of the beetles- 
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The Afghan servant that Mr. Gray spoke of, 
was the first native of that country who had 
visited England. He was brought over by his 
master, Captdin (now Major) James Abbott, of the 
Bengal Artillery, and attended him to the residence 
of that gentleman's mother. Here his flowing 
oriental garments, his beard, and his long pipe, 
smoked as he sat cross-legged under the shade of 
the trees in Mrs. Abbott's garden, made him an 
object of curiosity and interest in the neighbour- 
hood, during the summer of 1843. There was 
some difficulty in providing for this foreign gentle- 
man, as the country people called him. He ob- 
jected to all new dishes, and when anything which 
had not before belonged to his bill of fare was 
offered to him, he immediately asked, " Who is its 
father ?" meaning that he wished to know its origin 
before he ventured to taste it. 

Being a Mahometan, he objected to our mode of 
killing animals as well as to our cookery, and it 
was found necessary for his peace of mind to let 
him be his own butcher, as well as his own cook. 
Sometimes he had a fowl to kill, and sometimes 
his kind and liberal master gave him a lamb or a 
sheep. It took him many days to stew the flesh 
and melt the fat of such an animal, and mix up 
his spices, so that it would keep long, to be used 
day by day in his strange dishes. It seemed to be 
an agreeable employment to the poor man, in a 
land where his utter ignorance of any European 
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language made him a hermit in the midst of others, 
unless when his kind master was at hand to inter- 
pret his wishes and exchange a few sentences with 
him. Whatever animal the Afghan killed there 
were certain ceremonies to be observed on the oc- 
casion, according to the laws of Mahomet. One 
was, that the animal's head was turned towards the 
East) that its soul might depart towards Mecca, 
the holy city of Mahomet, before the life was taken 
from the body. 

Mr. Gray soon visited the nightingale, and took 
as much interest in her concerns as any of the 
party.— Indeed, all Uving things interested him, 
from the ostrich to the humming-bird, and from the 
elephant to the smallest creature that could only 
be seen by the help of a microscope. And many 
a pleasant talk he had with the young Leslies and 
Nevilles, as they rambled together through the 
woods and fields. 

** There is the cuckoo again," said Arthur, as 
they were taking one of their long walks. " There 
is the cuckoo ; I really think they scarcely stop 
singing all day long." 

" That is just what we expect of the cuckoos 
now," said Mr. Gray; " you know they say — 

' In April 
Come he wiU, 
In May 
He dings all day;' 

and a very pleasant song it is." 



Then they spoke of the strange habit of that 
bird, instead of building a nest like her neighhoors, 
always watching foi an opportoni^ to slip her egg 



into another bird's nest. Mr. Gray said, " I dare- 
say, boys, you will suspect me of being a nest- 
robber, but, to confess the truth, I was a very keen 
bird's-nester in my boyhood. All I can say in 
defence of the practice is, that it taught me the 
manly exercises of climbing and leaping, and 
gave me some habits of close observation, which I 
should not otherwise have acquired. A boy in 
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pursuit of bird's-nests becomes, without design, an 
observer of the habits of the creatures he is so 
thoughtlessly persecuting. But for all that I 
should not suffer any child of mine to follow the 
cruel practice, for I am quite sure that children 
may be taught to love and admire the handiwork 
of Grod in a much better way. As for the cuckoo, 
I rejoiced at its arrival, and listened to its fine 
flute-like notes with much joy, as you do, for it 
always brought the promise of summer. Often 
had I watched the grey bird flying heavily from 
tree to tree, dropping one of his liquid notes as 
he flew, and then, perched on a distant branch, 
seeming to sing a cheerful song of self-gratulation 
that he was beyond my reach. I felt a strong 
curiosity to examine the habits of the shy bird. 
I wanted to see whether the stories I had heard of 
its young being hatched by other birds had any 
truth in them. I almost doubted the fiwit that the 
cuckoo laid an egg at all, in our foreign land and 
climate. I thought if it were a wise bird it would 
wait till it got home again before it risked so much. 
My curioBiiy was gratified at last. 

" I was walking one day with my brothers in the 
fields, searching in every direction for bird's-nests ; 
now climbing a tall tree, now scratching myself in 
a thorn-bush, or peeping every moment into the 
quickset hedges which bordered the fields. At 
length a shout brought us together. — A hedge-spar- 
row's nest was found. There it was, in the middle of 
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the thorny hedge, and we could see through the leafy 
bower the bright blue eggs. We were on the point 
of adding them to our store, when the outstretched 
hand was suddenly stopped as we observed a 
Btrange looking egg in the nest. It was larger 
than the rest, and its sober grey colour contrasted 
strongly with the bright blue of the hedge-sparrow's 
eggs. We thought at once that it must be a 
cuckoo's egg, and it was instantly agreed that the 
nest should be spared. From this day, you may 
imagine, we constantly watched the nest. The 
little bird sat very patiently its ftdl time, — much 
more patiently than we waited. At last, the day 
arrived — the birds were hatched, five in number, 
but one far biffger than the rest of the party. The 
old bird wa« y^ attentive, feeding them all with 
great impartiaUty, and I a^nre you, she and her 
mate had enough to do. But the worst part of the 
business was, that the nest was so crowded as to 
make it ahnost impossible to find elbow room for 
all its tenants. We wondered how this difficulty 
would be met, but we did not wonder long, for 
one day, I forget how soon after the birds were 
hatched, we found the big nestling in sole occupa- 
tion of the nest, and filling it very respectably too, 
and on the ground, among dead leaves and dry 
wood, lay the poor little sparrows dead and cold. 
Our indignation was great, and we almost thought 
of punishing at once the cruel and selfish bird. 
But we took pity on its ignorance, and suffered the 
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young cuckoo to live on> hoping that its own re- 
flections might be punishment enough* 

" We were often at the side of the hedge, watching 
with surprise the untiring zeal of the old sparrows 
in feeding their foundling. It was evidently their 
whole employment, and the effect of their good 
nursing was to make the cuckoo thrive well. It 
grew a large bird, and how it managed to double 
itself up into such a narrow nest, I could not tm- 
derstand. The speckled grey feathers also grew 
as its size increased, and we began to fear we 
should soon lose sight of our -little friend, who 
would go off with as little ceremony as its mother 
had used in intruding her egg into the sparrow's 
nest. So we thought we would prevent this by 
making it a prisoner. Accordingly a cage was^ 
hung up in the nearest tree, and one day when the 
old birds were out in search of food, we seized the 
young bird, nest and all, and placed it in the cage, 
and then stood aloof, to watch what would follow* 
When the old birds returned, they soon discovered 
where the cuckoo was, by its frightened cries and 
flutterings. Their instinct did not desert them in 
this difficulty. They fed the young bird through 
the bars of the cage, and continued to supply it 
with food for many days, with the same zeal and 
diligence as when it was at liberty. How soon 
they would have been inclined to consider it able 
to take care of itself, I do not know ; I can only 
say, that their services were continued with the 
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same unremitting attention after the cuckoo was 
in fiill plumage, and when, if at liberty, he would 
soon have taken flight. But at this period our 
observation ceased. The holidays took us away 
from school, and we left the cuckoo, with many 
other objects of interest, behind us for a time. We 
did not, however, forget our young charge. We 
gave strict orders that it should be watched, and, if 
need were, fed; for we were anxious to try the 
experiment of keeping a live cuckoo through the 
winter. I suspect that we were only dooming the 
poor bird to a lingering death from starvation, but 
our curiosity made us sanguine. After all, our hopes 
were disappointed, and science, as we thought, 
suffered a serious loss. While we were absent, a 
prowling cat who had not a spark of science in her 
composition, and with whom the only problem to 
be solved was the flavour of cuckoo's flesh, watched 
her opportunity and killed, our little prisoner. 
Nothing but the grey plumage scattered on the 
ground, and pussy's conscious look when she was 
seen stealing from the spot, remained to tell the 
"history of the poor cuckoo's death." 

" I am very sorry the bird did not live," said 
Arthur ; " I feel as angry with the cat now, as I 
did with the cuckoo when it killed the sparrows." 

" We were vexed with her, you may be sure, 
Arthur ; but after all, I suspect she was the cuckoo's 
best friend. It would most likely have suffered 
much from improper food, and in a climate and 
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habits unsuited to its nature, and perhaps it would 
have died Jong befoie the winter was gone." 

Gr6orge said he remembered hearing his papa 
speak of finding, a cuckoo's egg in a tit-lark's nest, 
and Gha;cbs ^aid he had found one in the nest of 
a pied wa^gtail, last year. 

" In fact," said Mr. Gray, " if you only keep 
a sharp look-out on hedge-sparrows and tit-larks 
and wagtJEtils, you will ;be pretty sure to find a 
cuckoo's egg, or a young cuckoo, before the season 
is over." 

The meadows were now in great beauty. Hay- 
making was begun in some parts. The beeches 
wore their first delicate green tint, and the hawthorn 
hedges, and the old thorns in the park, were in 
bloom. There were clusters of wild cherry-trees 
covered with flowers in the woods, and golden 
patches of broom, and the oaks were putting forth 
their earliest leaves. It was near the close of 
the month, when the three boys, .accompanied by 
Charles, joined the rest of the Leslies, who were 
in the garden, admiring the opening flowers, and 
making a round of visits to Emily's bird's-nests. 

**Good morning, my loyal fellows," said Mr. 
Leslie, " I see it is King Charles's day, by the oakr 
apples in your hats, though I had quite forgotten 
it. Well ! I like to have the old oak of Boscobel 
remembered: it did us good service, though the 
merry monarch did not turn out everything that 
could be wished." 
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"That is too true, sir, I fear," said Charles. 
" Nevertheless, with Mr. Leslie's permission, boys, 
we will have three cheers for King Charles and the 
Boscobel oak." 

The boys threw their caps into the air, and 
shouted at the top of their voices, and then ran oflF 
after Emily and little Augusta, to visit their own 
garden plots. Charles remained talking with 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie, to whom he was much 
attached, as they were to him ; for they knew that 
uitder a gay manner, and sometimes an air of 
indifference, there was in him much depth of 
feeling and high principle. They knew the tender 
love he bore his mother, though not often expressed 
in words, and they knew also that he felt the im- 
portance of his example as the eldest of a family 
deprived of its natural head. His conversation 
with Mr. and Mrs. Leslie often began gaily, and 
ended with grave discussions about his future 
course of life, and that of his brothers ; and he 
always showed himself ready to ask counsel of 
these attached friends, and to follow it when given. 
Now, however, they continued to speak on the 
subject with which they began, and Mrs. Leslie 
said that she had been interested in an anecdote of 
Charles 11., which she had only lately met with in 
Miss Strickland's Life of Queen Anne, 

"After Charles was peaceably settled on the 
English throne, he had a fancy to visit once more 
the wood of Boscobel, and to look on the friendly 
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oak which had concealed him from his enemies. 
On this occasion he gathered an acorn from the 
tree, which he afterwards planted with his own 
hand in the garden of his queen, Catherine of 
Braganza. You remember my pointing out the 
anecdote to you, Henry?" she said, turning to Mr. 
Leslie. 

" Yes, I remember it well, and I like to fancy the 
gay monarch explaining to the stately Spanish 
princess the value he set on that little seed." 

" King Charles must have been in one of his 
best moods, sir, when he did that deed," said 
Charles, " for by all accounts, he did not always 
behave well to Catherine." 

"That is a true charge, I fear, Charles; but 
this was in the early days of their married life, 
before those whose interest it was to sow discord 
between the king and queen, had found time to do 
their evil work. It appears that the acorn, thus 
royally planted, sprang up and prospered. In the 
reign of Queen Anne, it was grown to be a good-sized 
sapling, and was much honoured as the King's oak. 
Unfortunately the Duchess of Marlborough, Anne's 
haughty favourite, obtained a grant from her royal 
mistress of these gardens as a site whereon to build 
her palace, still known as Marlborough House. 
The proud duchess was no favourite with the 
people. They were displeased that the garden 
of Charles's queen had been given her. Their 
anger was raised to a greater height when they 
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knew that she had rooted up the King's oak, 
because it stood in the way of her building plans. 
Much was said on the subject, and many severe 
lampoons and epigrams were written and pub- 
lished ; but these could not make the King's oak 
hve again. So it withered away with the last of 
the Stuarts." 

Charles said, when he looked on Marlborough* 
House again, he should feel that he owed the 
duchess a grudge for her ungrateful and imgracious 
deed. . 

" A feeling, Charles, which I have in common 
with you," rejoined Mr. Leslie, " for I look on that 
simple and touching act of Charles II. as a bright 
gem in the crown he often sullied by evil deeds. 
I cannot help feeling provoked by the destruction 
of the tree. It might have survived to many 
generations, to do honour to his memory, and 
awaken pleasant thoughts in the hearts of those 
who rested under its branches, and told the story 
of its planting to their children." 
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^alnlat fnt Paif, 



BIRDS. 

Tree Pipit, or Titlark {Antkus arhorent) 
Fern Owl (Caprimulgvs Europams) 
Reed Warbler {SaZicaria PhragmUis) . 
Land Rail, or Com Crake (RaUut Crex) 
Red-backed Shrike (Lcmius CoUwrio) . 

Hobby {FcUco siibbuteo) 

Spotted Flycatcher (Muscicapa griaola) 
t^artridge (Perdix Oinereus) .... 



Arrives. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Lays. 



INSECTS. 



CockchafPer (Melolontha vulgaris) ..... 

Rose May-cha£Per (Cetonia avrcUa) 

Unicom Beetle {Notoxua monoceros) 

Flesh-fly {Sareophaga camaria) 

May-fly (^Jiemera wdgata) 

Golden-green Dragon-fly (CalepUryx virgo) . . . 

Sailor Beetle (Tdephorua maticwt) 

Swallow-tail Butterfly {Papilio Jliachaon) . . . 
Pearl-border Fritillary Butterfly (Mditaia AthcUia) 

Harsh do. {M. Artemis) 

Small Pearl-bordered do. (Jf. Selene) 

Azure-blue do. {PolyomnKUus Argiohis) . . . . 

Common-blue do. (P. Alexis) 

Mazarine-blue do. (P, Ads) 

Large Ermine Moth {SpHosoma Menthasti'i) . . . 

Puss Moth {Cerura vinnUa) 

Eyed Hawk moth {Smerinthus ocellcUus) . . . . 

Field Crickets {QryJlus ccmpestris) 

Small Chocolate-tip (Clostera redusa) 



Appears, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do.' 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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WILD PLANTS. 



Lily of the Valle; (ConvaUaria majcUis) . . . Mowers. 

Common Solomon's Seal (C. nmUijlora) .... do. 

Bulbous Crowfoot {Ra/mmctdtis hvlbosvs), and others do. 

Mountain Ash (Pyrus Avcuparia) do. 

Columbine {AquUegia vuLgwris) do. 

Common Maple {Acer campeatre) do. 

Herb Truelove — Herb Paris (Paris qttadrifolia) . do. 

Yellow Wood-sorrel (Oxalia comicukUa) . . . do. 

Red and White Campion {Lychnis dioica) . . . do. 

Wood Strawberry {Fragcma vesca) ...... do. 

Common Avens, or Herb Bennel {Gevm wrbaivmii) do. 

Globe Flower {TroUvus Ewroposus) do. 

Wild Cherry {Prwnnis Cerasus) do. 

Wild Service-tree {Pyrus Tormi/nalis) .... do. 

White Beam-tree (P. Aria) do. 

Yellow Dead-nettle {ChdeobdoUm luteum) .... do. 

Common Cow Wheat {Mdampyrum pratense) . . do. 

Ivy-leaved Snap-dragon (Z^maria Oymbdlaria) . . do. 

Jack-by-the-hedge {Erysimvm AlHaria) .... do. 

Shining Cranesbill {O&wniwn lucidwm), and others do. 

Dame's Violet {Sesperis matronalis) do. 

Two-flower Linnsea {LiwnoBa hwealis) do. 

B^ CioYer {Trifoliwn prcttense) do. 

Common Mallow {Malva sylvestris) do. 

Crimson Grass-vetch {LcUhyrus Nissolia) .... do. 

Red-berried Briony {Bryonda dioica) do. 

Misseltoe (FMCumoZ&um) do. 

Ox-eye Daisy {Chrysanthemum LeucaaUhenMim) . . do. 
Narrow-leaved White Helleborine {Epipaotis gramdi- 

pyrd!) do. 

Common Polypody {Polypodivm, mUgare), and some 

other ferns, are in fructification. 

Common Quaking Grass {Briea media) .... do. 

Comfrey {Symphpvm officinale) do. 

Common Hornbeam {Ca/rpiims Betvlus) .... do. 
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CALENDAR OF GARDENING AND COUNTRY WORK. 

Yellow Azalea (Azalea P(mtica),faid. many others . Flowers. 

Creeping Phlox (Phlox aeta^iCBa), and others ... do. 

Horse Chestnut (^scvlus ffvppoccutcnmm) . . . do. 

Laburnum (Oytistu Ldlmrwum), and others . • . do. 

Posonj (Pceonia coraUima), and others . .... do. 

Monk's-hood (Aconitum Napdlus) do. 

Mountain Columbine -(AquiUgia alpi/na), with 

others 

Feathered Columbine (Thalictrv/nb aquUegifolmm), 

with others . *. do. 

Brompton Stock (Matthiola mccma) do. 

Wall-flower (CheircmthMa fruHcvlosvs) .... do. 

American Herb-Christopher (Actcea rac&nosa) . . do. 

Common Quince (Cydonia com/m/wfiia) do. 

Chinese Crab (Pyrus apectabUia) und others . . . do. 

Small-leayed Cistus (flistua minor), and others . . do. 

Perennial Honesty {Lmuuria rediviva) .... do. 

White Broom (Spartvum m/uUipyrvm), with others . do. 

Blotch-leaved Aucuba (AwyuJba Japonioa) . . . do. 

Scotch Rose (Rosa spmosissima), and others . . do. 

Half-hardy plants that have been sheltered during the winter 
may be tmcovered about the middle of the month, and such as 
have been housed may be brought out to plant in beds, or to 
stand in pots, as required. 

Tree-^lets shoiUd jiow be shifted into larger pots, and placed 
under a north walL 

Dahliaa may be planted at the same time. 

ffea/rtaeaaes propagated now by cuttings, and placed in a shady 
border, will flower in the autumn, and the finest and largest 
flowers are produced by these young plants. 

This is a good time to put in cuttings of double wall-flowers, 
rockets, and other hardy perennials. 

Pinks, — There should not be more than four or flve blooms 
left on each plant of the choicest sort, all the weak stems being 
removed, in order to secure all the strength of the plant for the 
bloom allowed to remain. 
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In fjBistening the stems to the support, care must be taken not 
to tie over a joint, or they will probably break in growing. 

Peca continue to be sown, and those already up will require 
striking. 

Potatoes may be planted, and radishes sown. 

Mu8ta/rd-and-cre88. — To procure a- succession, cress should be 
sown once a month, and mustard once a fortnight. The ground 
should be made level and watered, and the seed scattered thickly, 
and not covered with earth, but merely pressed into the soil 
with a flat board or the back of a spade. 

Cattle are turned out to graze as soon as the pasttires can 
supply food sufficient. — In the woods trees are barked and felled, 
especially the oak. — ^WhcFC osiers are cultivated, there is now 
employment for many hands, as they require peeling before they 
are fit for use. — Dairy work is increased. — Swarms of bees are 
hived. — ^Early swarms are much prized. — ^There is an old country 
adage, which people employed in hiving them often repeat with 
great pleasure : — 

" A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay ; 
A swarm in June 
Is worth a silver spoon ; 
A swaim in July 
Is worth a butterfly." 

The early swarm gives time for gathering la a large stock of 
honey before the winter comes, and the good housewife hopes 
for a heavy hive when the time to take possession of the treasure 
arrives. 

Turnip and rape seed is sown. — ^Buck-wheat is sown for game 
— Hemp and Flax are sown. 
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JUNE. 



" What are you looking at, Mathews?" inquired 
Harry, who had observed the gardener intently 
looking on the gooseberry and currant bushes; 
" what are you looking at — anything I shall like 
to see?" 

" Well, sir," said Mathews, " I hardly know, 
as to that. I can't say I like to see it myself 
very well, Master Harry. Look at that fly with 
a little black spot on the fore part of the wing 
— don't you see it now, with four thin clear bright 
looking wings?" 

" I see it, that fellow with the black head and 
yellow body, — ^and look, he has yellow legs too, 
and black feet. A pretty looking fly, I think, 
gardener — and what a number of them ! " 

" Yes, Master Harry, the more's the pity, for 
mischief enough they will do ; though you wouldn't 
think it, to look at them just flying about in the 
sun so innocent. But if you stoop down, you can 
see the underside of the leaf. There now, there is 
a fly has just come from the upper edge of the leaf, 
and you see she is going along the middle rib slowly, 
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and she leaves an egg at every spot she passes. 
When she has filled that rib, she will go off to one 
of the side ribs, and then to the other side, till she 
has left sixty or seventy eggs on a leaf. In a 
few days they will be hatched and begin to eat the 
leaf. You have seen the green caterpillars on some 
of the gooseberry bushes eating the leaves till there 
is nothing but the fibres left,— it is what we call 
the gooseberry grub, one of my worst enemies. 
Tou would never think the quantity they will eat 
in a day, when they grow to a good size. The fruit, 
too, is of very little value where they have been at 
work. Mr. Gray showed me that 'twas the flies 
who did all the mischief, or else I should never have 
found it out — and now I see it is so. Mr. Gray 
can tell all the whole history of them. He says it 
is very curious and wonderful, and so it is, to be 
sure. But, upon my word, Master Harry, I can't 
help wishing there was no such thing in the world 
as blight and grubs." 

Harry agreed with the gardener that the loss of 
the currant and gooseberry crop was a great mis- 
fortune. It would be a good thing, he thought, if 
some way to destroy the grub could be found. 
Mathews said there was a way of keeping them 
down, and that was to take off all the leaves that had 
eggs on them, and bum them. He had done this 
in the middle of April when he first noticed them, 
and twice eince, with about a fortnight between. 

" And now, here's another crop come out There 
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really seems no end of 'em. Well, I must set 
John Stubbs to work again about the leaves. He's 
a steady lad, and won't miss one if he can help it. 
There, Master Harry, there is a leaf full of eggs: 
if Mr. Gray had it, I daresay he would put it under 
his glass, and show you all about the eggs." 

" That's a good notion, Mathews ; I will be off 
to the cottage at once." 

George and Arthur joined Harry, and they found 
their kind friend quite willing to bring out his 
microscope, and give them the information they 
wished for. 

" You see," he said, " how regularly the fly haa 
left her eggs, end to end all along the leaf, and yet 
with a small space between each, so that none of 
them touch. There, now, I have placed it so that 
you will see it well. Just notice how the head of 
the egg is always turned to the point of the leaf — 
take any row of eggs, you will find it the same." 

" Yes, I see," said Harry. " What fanny look- 
ing, whitish, watery things they are, and with two 
black spots that look like eyes, so I suppose that 
is the head of the egg." 

" At any rate it is the part of the egg out of which 
the head comes, Harry. About ten days after the 
eggs are laid, out comes the head of the grub with 
two large black eyes, and its almost transparent 
little body follows. Its colour is then a dirty grey, 
and its head is very large in proportion to its size. 
No sooner is he fairly out of the egg than he begins 
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to eat, making a little hole in the leaf and nibbling 
it round and round. When his first breakfast is 
ended, he becomes green in colour, like the food he 
has eaten. The grubs from all points of the leaf, 
as soon as they are hatched, begin to eat, and con- 
tinue to do so with so little rest that it is quite 
wonderful. In fact, the great business of their 
lives is to eat and grow fat. Tou may often count 
sixty or seventy grubs on one leaf, and it is said 
each grub eats as much as three leaves before its 
short life ends. So you see why it is that the leaves 
so quickly disappear, when these grubs have at- 
tacked a tree." 

" And the father of a gooseberry grub is a fly, 
then?" said George. 

" Yes, George; and that fly is a saw-fly ^ — a 
curious part of her body is the little instrument in 
the form of a saw, with which she makes the holes 
necessary to place her eggs in security on the leaf. 
The grub eats fast and grows fast ; his head soon 
becomes more proportioned to his body, and the 
large black eyes are less observable. When he has 
grown about half an inch long, there is a sudden 
pause in the feeding ; and if you watch the creature 
at this time, you will see that the head appears to 
separate from the body ; the skin of the neck splits 
down, and leaves an opening out of which the grub 
thrusts his head, differing in appearance from the 
mask he has just dropped ; and then, with no small 
labour and difficulty, he drags out the rest of his 
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body. After resting awhile to recover his fatigue, he 
begins to feed as before for four or five days longer, 
when he changes his skin again, and after that he 
feeds no more. This time, when he has recovered 
from his labour of getting out of his old skin, 
he goes at once to the stem of the tree, and de- 
scends to the earth. He forces his way into the 
ground to the depth of from two to eight inches, 
according to the softness or hardness of the soiL 
Here he makes a little cell for himself of the 
earth, spins a cocoon, and having made himseK 
comfortable, goes into the chrysalis state. In this 
state he remains at rest until the time comes 
when the buried grub is to make his way out of 
the tomb, and arise a flying insect with light and 
gauzy wings." 

Some little feet were heard along the passage, 
and Arthur opened the door as Mr. Gray exclaimed, 
" Here comes my little Minnie, and she will want 
to look through papa's glass. But stop, the goose- 
berry grub is above her comprehension at present. 
Here is something bright that will do," — ^and he 
took up one of the prepared objects, and placed it 
in the microscope. " Look at it first, Greorge — ^it 
is gorgeous — guess what it is." 

** I could never have guessed, I am sure," said 
George, " it is so grand looking ; but I saw the 
label, and I know it is part of the petal of a 
geranium." 

Minnie was now in papa's lap, while he showed 
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her where she was to look for the object, an art 
which he had only the day before brought her, as 
he thought, to understand. The little girl clapped 
her hands with pleasure, but whether at the object, 
or at the idea of looking through papa's wonderftd 
glass, I cannot determine. Presently Mrs. Gray 
appeared at the study door, ready to walk in the 
garden, and Minnie was soon hand in hand with 
mamma on the garden walk. 

The microscope was set up, and Mr. Gray said, 
" If you like to come with me, boys, perhaps we 
may see some more insect transformations to-day ; 
I am going to Brown's cottage to visit his poor 
sick cLaughter, and we can go round through the 
meadows, and see what water plants are in bloom.'' 
The boys gladly accepted the invitation, and ran 
off to ^e back court to set free the great dog, 
Tippoo, who came bounding along after them in 
his usual ecstasies. 

They were soon on their way, following the course 
^f the stream. " Ah, there is the sight I expected," 
said Mr. Ghray. " Look at these creatures, they 
are dragon-flies preparing to escape from the dark 
cases in which they have been so long enclosed in 
the pupa state. That black odd-looking fellow, 
you see, has just crawled out of the water, and 
clambered up a blade of coarse grass, and there he 
hangs, having grasped the blade firmly with his 
legs. He has hung himself out to dry. Let us 
look farther — ^here is one that seems to have taken 
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his land station a little longer. The skin is dried 
by the sun and air, and see, it has split down the 
middle. The insect is coming out. Its head is 
first clear; then its wings, which have so long 
been squeezed into a small compass, expand ; and 
lastly, out comes the beautiful body." 

" What a splendid fellow !" the boys exclaimed. 
" And see how many of them are flying all about 
the stream. Are they not beautifdl? How they 
gutter in the sunJ", 

Mr. Gray said, "Somebody has called the 
dragon-fly the Emperor of insects ; that honour, 
however, was most likely intended for the large 
dragon-fly, which comes out later in the year*; but 
these smaller ones are certainly princely in their 
robes. Let us look for one that is still a dweller 
in the stream, and may have a few days more to 
pass in it. Tou will see them floating like little 
pieces of stick; here is one. Who would sup- 
pose that the body of a beautiful dragon-fly was 
enclosed in that little boat? The legs of the 
imperfect animal project underneath, and ipove the. 
small bark wherever he pleases. He has formidable 
jaws too : that sort of head in front is a mask con-* 
ceaUng the real face; he can lift it up, or slip it 
aaide when he wants to seize his prey, and then let 
it down again so as to aid him in holding the 
insect he has seized, until he has made his meal 
on it. 

^^ See where the water is moving round in quick 
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eddies. There is one with an insect larger than 
liimself under him, and in time he will be sure to 
conquer. See how they are whirling round and 
round in the struggle — ^a regular waltz in the 
water. Now it becomes stiller, and the dragon 
pupa is quietly devouring its prey. The large 
dragon-fly pup® will even attack good sized 
stickle-backs in this way, and conquer too. 

" But I have no more time to spare, and Tippoo 
seems impatient of delay ; he will not, I fear, fetch 
me a water-lily, like the poet's dog, but we shall 
find some, I have no doubt, in the bend of the 
river we are just coming to ; and you, my boys, 
can look for water plants, while I go on to see poor 
Sarah Brown." 

There was great joy at the Hall and the Grange, 
because Mrs. Beresford, the sister of the late Col. 
Neville, and her eldest daughters, Maria and 
Adelaide, were to arrive the next day on a visit to 
Mrs. Neville. There were glad greetings on all 
sides when they came, and many little schemes of 
pleasure were planned. The Beresfords entered 
into all the country amusements of their friends. 
They had the same love of flowers and animals, 
and rejoiced in the long walks, the drives and the 
boating parties. They had come from the banks 
of the Thames, and that noble river is rich in water 
plants. In some favoured spots on the margins 
of the stream, you may see almost all our rarest 
and most beautiful water plants grouped together. 
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The graceful larow-head, with its pale Aowcts and 
its arrow-Bbaped leaf ; the flowering ruah, with its 
rich clneter of pink flowers placed like a crown on 



its tall stem ; the water-lily, the elegant mecy- 
anthes, or bogbean, &c. Some of these plants 
they fonnd in their walks with their cousins and 
the Leslies, but not all ; and there was often a 
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little playfal rivalry between them in their debates 
on the merits of their favourite rivers : but in 
water plants, we must allow that old Father 
Thames bears away the palm. In addition to the 
flowers we have named, the summer snow-flake is 
found in the aits and osier beds on the Thames ; 
and on its marshy land I have seen wide patches 
covered with a lovely rose tint from the plants of 
the delicate water violet with its thousand flowers 
opening early in May. 

The meadows were still in great beauty when 
the Beresfords came ; but before they had been a 
fortnight with theur friends, the hay-making be- 
came general. Mrs. Neville's pasture, into which 
the grounds opened, was cut ; and it was proposed 
that there should be an afternoon of hay-making 
and a tea-party in the field. For this purpose, 
Charles was to direct Barton, the gardener, to pre- 
pare for making a bower that should be large 
enough to receive the whole party ; for even Mrs. 
Neville was so much cheered by the society of her 
Mends, that she felt able to join them in the field. 
Charles went off to Barton's cottage, to meet him 
at his dinner hour. He found his father's old and 
faithftd servant resting from his labour on a bench 
beneath a spreading tree which stood near the cot- 
door. It happened to be a day which strongly 
reminded the old soldier of his beloved Colonel, as 
it was the anniversary of one in which, through 
much toil and danger, he had been the happy 
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instrament of saving his master's life in a foreign 
land, where they were surrounded by enemies. 

It was always a pleasure to Barton to see and 
speak to any of the family to which he had become so 
much attached ; and at this moment the sight of 
Charles (who strongly resembled his father) almost 
seemed to the old man like a visit from one 
whose loss he so deeply mourned. He listened 
respectfully to his young master's directions, and 
said, " Name the place and. the hour, sir, and all 
shall be ready." 

Charles explained, that they must have the 
bower made a complete shelter, because he hoped 
his mother would be able to join them. 

" As to the time ; let me see — ^I will come to you 
as soon as I can after dinner; and so will Mr. 
Gray ; he dines with us to-day. Suppose I say 
half-past six ; you won't mind working an hour over 
time, Barton, just for once, to oblige us, and then 
you can finish in the morning." 

" Mind it, sir I Bless you, Mr. Charles, it's a 
pleasure to do anything that pleases you; and as 
to over hours — ^haven't I had many a weary night- 
march with the Colonel, bless his dear memory, and 
neither of us complained. How could I complain, 
when he never did, whatever was the toil or the 
danger?" And there was a pause — ^for Barton felt 
a choking that stopped his words. But presently 
he added, " It's a comfort to hear that my mistress 
is likely to come out among us again. I think. 
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poor dear lady, if she could but find heart for it, it 
would do her good. I'd give anything in the world 
to Bee her walk about the grounds as she used to 
do, with a pleasant look, and a kind word for 
everybody. It grieves me to the heart, to see how 
sad and pale she looks, sir ; but I know how much 
she must feel her loss, — ^and you too, sir ; " and he 
touched his hat. " And for the matter of that, so 
must everybody who knew how good and kind he 
was. There was never anybody like him that ever 
I saw, sir. But he's in heaven : there's no doubt 
of that," the old man said, as if speaking to him- 
self, — "I shall never forget his words the last 
time I saw him : * My good Barton,' he said, 
*I die happy, for I trust the blessed promise of my 
Saviour, that He will pardon my sins, and give 
me an entrance into his kingdom, through his 
own merits and intercession.' I thought my heart 
would break that day, sir," and again Barton 
stopped. 

Charles was so touched by the burst of feeling in 
the old soldier, that he could not interrupt him, or 
make a reply. Barton passed the back of his rough 
hand across his eyes, and making an efibrt to clear 
his voice, he said, — 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Charles ; I can't help 
sometimes speaking of what I am always thinking 
of." Then, relieving his heart by a long drawn 
breath, he said in a steady voice, " But about the 
bower, sir, — the rods shall be ready, and I will 
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be in the field with my tools at the time ap- 
pointed." 

"But," he added, "there's the marquee, sir, 
wouldn't that be better? And I am an old hand at 
the tent, you know." 

" Why, Barton, I have thought of that, but we 
have never had the marquee out since our last 
cricket party just before my father's iUness, and 
I should not like to have it brought out unless my 
mother proposed it herself." 

" Ah, very true," said Barton, " and we must all 
think about her, poor dear lady. I see it all now; 
we must not put the bower up in the same part of 
the field as the tent used to be placed in, and we 
must make it all look as different from what it did 
then as we can. But do what we will, sir, those 
who are gone will be in her thoughts." 

Charles said a few kind words to Barton, and 
walking towards the house, he was met by Mr. 
Gray, whose first words were, " What is the matter, 
Charles ? you look so unusually grave." 

" Nothing the matter, sir, only old Barton has 
been speaking of my dear father. When I went to 
talk to him about the bower, something, I suppose, 
reminded him of past days, and he broke out into 
such a burst of feeling that I cannot at once get 
rid of the impression it made on me. But we won't 
talk of it now, for here come the whole party." 

And there they all were, the yoimg Leslies and 
Beresfords and Arthur Neville, all planning and 
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plotting and contriving, as they said, about the 
hay-making party. Everybody had a scheme to 
suggest ; but it was finally agreed that Mr. Gray 
and Charles Neville should take the thing entirely 
into their own hands, and all be arranged as they 
decided. 

There were some clouds in the sky the next 
morning, but Mr. Leslie said he did not think the 
rain would come for two or three days. At noon 
the sun broke out gloriously, and there was as 
perfect a hay-making day as they could desire. 
As the sun got lower in the sky, and the air 
became a little cooler, the young party went to 
the field and turned the grass. Some did it with 
steadiness, others worked more indolently, and 
some only threw it over each other and tried to 
interrupt the steady workers. It was a merry 
scene. Augusta Leslie and Freddy Neville were 
among the hay-makers, and Maria Beresford un- 
dertook to aid them in their labours. Even little 
Minnie Gray had a hay-fork, and Harry Leslie 
said he would be her partner. He showed her how 
to drag the rake along the groimd, and how to 
make up the little cocks of hay, and she thought 
she did it while her small hand was on the rake 
which Harry guided over the ground with better 
skill and greater strength than she possessed. 
Then came tea-time. The bower had been com- 
pletely covered with green boughs, and within it 
were ranged chairs from the house and seats firom 
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the lawn, and an old sofa which stood in the nursery 
had been brought out for Mrs. Neville by Arthur's 
considerate suggestion. Barton was there^ ready 
to lend a helping hand to all. Mr. Leslie strolled 
into the field with Mr. Gray, leaving Mrs. Leslie 
and Mrs. Beresford to sit with Mrs. Neville till 
the tea was quite ready. George had a fork for 
Mrs. Gray, and she was quickly one of the busiest 
workers, though stopping sometimes at her little 
daughter's petition, " Oh, Mamma, see Minnie 
make the hay." Barton was raking up after them 
as they quitted one part of the field, and leaving it 
in order for the night. Mr. Leslie often liked to 
have a little talk with the faithfiil servant of his 
lamented friend. When Colonel Neville returned 
from foreign service to settle at the Hall, it was 
found that Barton could not keep his plsuce as 
in-door servant, as the confinement affected his 
health, after a life of active out-door service ; and it 
was agreed that he should take the place of gardener, 
having been trained to that business by his father, 
before he entered the army. A little practice and 
attention to directions soon made Barton a good 
gardener, and when he married Mrs. Neville's 
maid, Mary Dickson, his master settled him in a 
cottage at the entrance of the grounds. Here he 
was living with his cheerful industrious wife and one 
little boy, a few months old, when his master died. 
The kindhearted Colonel had offered to stand as 
sponsor for Barton's son. He loved his faithful 
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servant, and felt deeply indebted to him for the 
long years of service he had so heartily rendered in 
a foreign land, and when Mrs. Neville used to call 
at the cottage to see Mary, he would accompany 
her, and toss the little merry fellow in his arms, 
and talk of what must be done for him if his life 
should be spared. It almost seemed as if the 
child, so dear to Barton, was made still dearer by 
the love that Colonel Neville had shown towards 
him. 

" Where is your boy. Barton?" said Mr. Leslie, 
who had missed little Tom from the hay-field ; " I 
see neither him nor your wife here ; I hope there is 
nothing amiss." 

" No, thank you, sir," said Barton, " they are 
both quite well ; but my wife was obliged to go to 
her sister, who is in some trouble, to stay all night, 
and as I was likely to be busy, we thought she had 
best take the boy too, sir." 

** I am glad it is not illness that keeps the boy 
away. Barton ; I should be very sorry if anything 
went wrong with that boy." 

*' You are very good, sir," said Barton ; " I feel 
sure my child would find a friend at the Grange, 
if ever he should need one, were it only for the 
sake of my dear and honoured master." 

" Yes, Barton, and for the sake, too, of our dear 
Colonel's good and faithful servant. None of us 
forget how uprightly and afiectionately you per- 
formed your duties to him in so long a service; 

I 
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well did he deserve such service, and truly did he 
value it." 

Barton touched his cap without speaking a word, 
and turned to use his rake. And Mr. Leslie began 
to speak of the haycrop, and of the probability thj^t 
it would be got up in good condition. 

As the hour of tea came near, the ladies from 
the house were seen coming down the walk attended 
by Charles, who had been to summon them, and a 
pretty sight greeted them as they entered the hay- 
field. Some were still hay-making, others had 
thrown themselves idly on the ground. Barton had 
kindled a gipsy fire to boil the kettle in the shade, 
and the boys made themselves busy at it, occasion- 
ally singing snatches of an old song, — 

"Come, circle round the gipsies' fire." 

When the meal began, most of the young party 
chose seats in the hay, and Maria Beresford made 
a large nest of it for Minnie Gray and Augusta and 
Freddy, and said they were young birds, and she 
should feed them. Seating herself by their side, 
she handed over their tea and cake as they were 
wanted, and Mr. Gray came to help her, as he said 
the papa bird ought to do his part in caring for 
the nestlings. A cheerful meal it was to them, 
and their gleeful shouts and laughter came like a 
pleasant music to the mammas who sat looking on 
them from the bower. Mrs. Gray had joined the 
bird's-nest party, as she called it, and enjoyed it 
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quite as much as her little Minnie did, and Mr. 
Gray was in high spirits, and helped forward the 
merriment not a little. 

The tea was a long meal, and when it was 
ended they did not seem in haste to quit their 
pleasant seats, and they sat sometimes talking, 
sometimes listening to the melodious music of the 
thrushes and blackbirds, who, Charles said, were 
singing hymns after tea, till it was time for Mrs. 
Neville to return to the house. Her sister-in-law 
and Mrs. Leslie bore her company, and Freddy 
and little Minnie joined her train, while the rest 
remained to enjoy the cool evening hour. Charles 
had considerately directed that the wheel chair 
should be brought for his mother, and as Barton 
came forward to hand her shawl and cloak, she 
thanked him in her kind way for the care and skill 
he had shown in arranging the little entertainment 
so nicely. She had enjoyed it so much that she 
wished others to have the same pleasure, and she 
intended to send the servants into the field to- 
morrow, if he and Mary would undertake the 
management of the tea-drinking for them, as he 
had done this evening for herself and her friends. 
" And," she kindly added, " I hope little Tom will 
enjoy the treat as much as Master Freddy has 
done." 

The rest of the party strolled about the field, or 
joined merrily in a game of bass-ball or rounders, 
or sat in the bower, listening to the song of birds. 
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As the changes of the evening came on, one song- 
ster after another ceased its strain. The lark, the 
blackbird, the linnet, and many others grew silent. 
The coo of the wood-pigeon became less frequent ; 
occasionally there was a broken strain from the 
nightingale, but she, poor bird, was getting sadly 
out of tune ; the cuckoo, too, found it difficult to 
bring out his two notes, for, 

" In June 
He changeth his tune/' 

But one sound was still heard, even more distinctly 
than in the day. 

" Do listen to those noisy grasshoppers," said 
Maria Beresford. 

*' I beg your pardon, my dear Maria," said Mr. 
Leslie ; " but the creatures we hear are not grass-> 
hoppers, but field-crickets. They make a much 
louder noise than grasshoppers, and are not like 
them in their habits. You fancy they are very 
social creatures as you hear them chirping together 
after this fashion, but yet no two of them choose to 
live together. Each has a little dwelling of his 
own, a small hole he has burrowed in the earth, on 
the side of some dry bank, under a hedge or copse. 
At the door of these holes they sit and chirp, almost 
all day, and all night too, at this time of the year, 
feeding on the plants that grow near them." 

" I wonder what they talk about," said Harry. 

" Of the state of crops and the corn-laws, to be 
sure," said Charles. 
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" Hark !" said Arthur, " there is the owl/' 

" Oh, what a melancholy sound ! " said Maria. 

" Melancholy, Cousin Marial" exclaimed Charles^ 
** I don't believe there's a merrier bird than the 
owl." 

" Hear the poet," said Mr. Gray : — 

" * Save when, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl doth to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign.' " 

He owned, however, that he agreed with Charles, 
and thought the owl anything but a melancholy 
bird. Emily and little Augusta confessed that they 
did not much like to hear the owl hooting after 
they were in bed ; they thought it a dismal kind of 
noise. Mrs. Gray said she had the same weakness, 
but she believed it was caused by some silly stories 
she had heard when she was a child. Adelaide 
thought the owl would make a famous pet, with 
his solemn looks by day, and his merry shouting 
by night. She listened with interest to the history 
the boys gave of the owl in the wood, and how they 
had gone to the spot a few evenings before, and 
watched the old birds carry in mouse after mouse, 
and fly oflf again. They were then sure some young 
owlets were at home ; and when the old birds flew 
away, Charles put on a stout glove, and searched 
in the hole, and brought out first one young owl, 
and then, after a good deal of biting and scratch- 
ing, he caught hold of another ; but he could find 
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no more, nor any egg. When they had looked at 
the nestlings — and very ugly they were — Charles 
put them back again; and had just got down from 
the tree, when the old owl returned with more 
food, and flew into her hole, where she would, no 
doubt, discover that there had been a visitor. 

Mr. Leslie offered his arm to Mrs. Gray, and 
they all strolled through the garden walks to the 
house, enjoying the scent of honeysuckles and 
other fragrant flowers which gave out their odours 
to the evening air. The dor-beetle buzzed past 
them, and the bats flew in wide circuits, chasing 
the moths and night-flying insects. 

They separated early, lest they should weary the 
invalid, who was so tenderly cared for by them 
all ; but before they parted, a boat excursion was 
planned for the next evening ; Mr. and Mrs. Gray 
undertaking the guidance of the young party, and 
Charles promising to take his cousins to the most 
flowery margins of the stream. 
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THE WOOD-OWL. 

A BIGHT oozy home in the woodland glade 
The nest of the bonny brown owl miiBt be, 

And the hole in the tree, that time hath made, 
Seems just fit for his feathered family. 

With his mantle of brown and large round eyes 
He sitteth and blinketh the whole day through. 

When the curtam of twilight descends on the skies 
He hunteth his prey through the night-falling dew. 

I have seen him oft in the stilly night, 

When all ^se seems buried in slumber deep, 

Hoot 1 hoot ! he cries, 'tis a pleasant sight 
To look on the world when the world's asleep. 

Hoot ! hoot ! he cries to his wife in the tree — 
I'll just catch my supper and back again^ 

And tell you the pleasant sights that I see. 
And you can turn out for the hunting then. 

Hoot ! hoot ! shouteth he to his lady wife. 

Here's enough and to spare for me and for you ; 

Hoot ! hoot 1 bonny Madge, the joy of my life ; 
And she merrily answers his loud Too-whoo. 

Securely he rests 'mid the turmoils of day. 

To midnight .and moonlight his pleasures belong. 

He loveth the shade of the woodlands, and they 
Bing back with loi^d echoes the notes of his song. 

Safe lie his brood from thd gamekeeper^s scowl. 
His nest ilndiscovei'd by bird-nesting boy. 

Long life to my bird, the bonny brown owl. 
Long may the 'Woodland resound with his joy. 
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BIRDS. 

Broods of the Great Titmouse, or Ox-eye\ Take flight from 

{Parus major) / the nests. 

Land-Rail (Rallm Orex) Lays. 

Yomig broods of pheasants and partridges are hatched. — 
Towards the end of the month the song of the nightingale 
ceases, and that of the red-start. — ^The warble of the chafiSnch 
and the middle willow-wren is heard no more. — ^The cuckoo 
becomes silent — The thrash and the blackbird still sing delight- 
fully. — The lower notes of the yellow-hammer, goldfinch, and 
gold-crested wren are also heard. 



INSECTS, &C. 

Glow-worm (Lam/pyria NoctUuca) Appears. 

Stag Beetle {Leiicamis Cervua) , do. 

Common Dor-beetle {Qeot/rwpeB stercorarvwi) . . . do. 

Musk Beetle (Cercmbyx moschcstut) do. 

Common Wasp ( Vespa vulgcms) Abounds. 

Brimstone Butterfly (Oonepteryx Bhwmmi) . . . Appears. 

Green hair-streak do. {Thecla Mubi) do. 

Silver y Moth {Phma gamma) ,...,.» do. 

Meadow Brown Butterfly (Hipparchia Jamra) , . do. 

Marbled White Butterfly (Arge Qalatea) .... do. 

Comma Butterfly (7a7i6S8a (7. a26i«m) do. 

Small tortoiseshell do. ( Vam^ta Urticce) .... do. 

Brown Argus do. {Polyommaius a^grestis) .... do. 

Green Forester Moth (Ino Statices) do. 

Privet Hawk-moth (Sphinx Ligtutri) do. 

Ringlet do. (H, Hyperanthui) do. 
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WILD PLANTS. 

BroolL-lhne {Ver(mi€a Becmbvmga) ...... Flowers. 

Great Wild Valerian (VaterUma offici/ncUis) ... do. 

Common Feather Grass (Stipa penrutta) .... do. 

Meadow Barley {Hordeum prcUense) ..••.. do. 

Sea ditto {H. mwritimum) do. 

Wild Dog-wood (Oonma acmgmnea) ...... do. 

Sea Kale {Cfrcmbe mariHma) do. 

Bladder CSampion {SUene infiata) ....... do. 

Cow-parsnip (Renideum Sphondylvam) do. 

Saintfcnn {Ondbrychis wtiva) do. 

Common Honeysuckle (Lonicera Peridymervum) . do. 

Great Water Soorpion-grass (ify(Mo£i8|>a2twtm) . . do. 

Field do. (if. arvensis) . . , . • do. 

Common Ladies' Mantle (AlchemiUa vulgcMris) ... do. 

Common Homid's-tongue (Cynoghstum officmctU) . do. 

Common Mallow {Malva sylvestria) do. 

Great Snapdragon {AiUvrrhifwm mdyus) . • . • . do. 

Viper^s Bugloss (Echiwm vulgare) do. 

Buck-bean, or Bog-bean (MenyamithtB trifoUctta) . . do. 

Wtkter Yiolet {ffottonia ptjUustris) do. 

Moneywort (Lysimtichia Ntimnmlaria) do. 

Scarlet Pimpernel {AnagcUlia cMrvensU) ..... do. 

I^y-leaved Campanula {Caanpcmvla Jiederacea) . « do. 

Deadly Nightshade {Atropa BeUadowna) .... do. 

Woody Nightshade {Sokvrvum Ihdcamara) .... do. 

Musk Thistle {Ckirdtmg mUcms) do. 

Black Enap-weed (CerUawrea nigra) do. 

Self-heal (Prunella wigaris) do. 

Foxglove (DigUalis pn/rpurea) do. 

Gh^alf Plantain {Plamtago major) do. 

Elder (Sambvcus nigra) , do. 

Common Sorrel {Rumex acetosa) do. 

Dog Rose {Bom cammOf) and many others .... da 

Com Cockle (Agrostemma CUthago) do. 

Ragged Robin {Lychnis Flos-cuctdi) do. 

Common Red Poppy (Papamer Rhaeas^ and others . do. 

Dwarf Cistus {Oishu Hdia/nihefmmn) ...... do. 

Greater Broomrape {Orobamhe major) . . • « • do. 
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Wlkwort (Polpffola vulgeurii) Flowera. 

Wood CraDesbill {Oeravdum sylvaHcum,) and others do. 

Common Melilot {Trifolium officinale) do. 

Bird's-foot Trefoil (T. ornithopodwides) .... do. 
Tarrow, or Milfoil (AchUlea MiUefoUum) .... do. 
Butterfly Orchis {ffahen/uria hifolia^ and other 

orchideous plants do. 

Brittle Bladder Fern (Cystea fragilis). 
Osmund Royal {Oamwnda re^alU), 
Wall-rue Spleenwort (AspUnivm Ituta-muraria). 
Black Maiden-hair (A. Adia/iiUvm^^igrwm). 

CALENDAR OF GARDENING AND COUNTRY WORK. 

It would be of little use to give a long list of garden flowers 
at this season. It is sufficient to mark it as the season of 
laburnums, honeysuckles, lilies, early roses, and all the lovely 
flowers that follow in their train. Kalmias, rhododendrons and 
andromedas enrich our borders — ^various kinds of cytisus and 
cistus, ^c. &c. 

Young plants of pelargoniTmiSy fuchsias, &c., which will be 
required for autumnal window plants, should now be moved into 
well-drained pots, and plunged into a border, taking care to pre- 
vent the roots from extending beyond the pots, either at the 
bottom or top. 

Begin to bud and graft roses. 

BMa of Tulips, BycicirUhSf ftc., if at all valuable, should be 
taken up as soon as the leaves turn yellow, and kept dry in 
paper bags until the time for planting comes round. 

Virginia Stocks, and some other of the quick flowering annuals, 
may still be sown, and the more tender kinds that have been 
raised in a hot-bed, planted out. 

Verbenas and ffeliotropes,-^Xjiiiitingii of these and enmilar plants 
now strike readily. 

Pipings of Pinks are best made when the plants are in full 
bloom. The shoots get hard if left till the plant is more mature, 
and do not strike so readily. The pipings should be about two 
inches long, and the leaves stripped from the two lowermost 
joints, but left on the upper ones. Light soil in a shady border 
should be well dug, and watered until it is a puddle, and while 
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the ground is in this state the pipings should be planted, but 
not watered afterwards. A hand-glass should be placed over 
them for eight or nine days. These early pipings make much 
stronger and handsomer plants than those which are struck 
later in the season. 

Newly-planted seedlings, and all pot plants, require plentiful 
watering now. 

Musta/rdrcmdrcresa to be sown as directed last month, and the 
last crop of long-pod beans, and of peas, for the season. 

The weeding-hook finds full employment this month. The 
crops and the weeds are alike growing luxuriantly. — Early in the 
month sheep are sheared. — Hay-making begins towards the end 
of the month. — Fishing for mackerel is a business of great im- 
portance in this and the preceding month. The shoals of mack- 
erel are foimd on almost all oiu* coasts, but more especially on the 
southern and western. On the coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk they 
are also veiy abundant. This fish is foimd in immense numbers 
on the North-American coast. Judge Haliburton giv^s a comic 
description of a shoal of mackerel as seen there : '' Perhaps there 
never was seen anything like the number of mackerel in one 
shoal on our coast. Millions is too little a word for it ; miles of 
them, perhaps, is more like the thing. It is a beautiful sight to 
see them come tumbling into the harbour, head over tail, and 
tail over head, jumping and thumping, sputtering and fluttering, 
lashing and thrashing, with a gurgling kind of sound, as much 
as to sas^, * Here we are, my hearties ! How are you off for salt ? 
Are your barrels all ready ? because we are. So bear a hand, 
and out with your nets, as we are off to the next harbour to- 
morrow, and don't wait for such lazy fellows as you ! ' " 
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The hay-making which began in Jane, continned 
through a great part of July, as pastures with dif- 
ferent soil, or diflferently situated, became earlier or 



later fit for the scythe. It was pleasant to float 
down the river, and see &om the boat the bands of 
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hay-makers busy in the fields, and delicious was 
the fragrant scent as they passed along. Then the 
young party came among reeds and water-plants 
growing far into the stream, and making work for 
the rowers. Here, while gathering water-lilies and 
other flowers of the stream, they often scared some 
shy Hrd from its haunt. The moor-hen started 
away, dipping in the water again and again as she 
passed ; the little dabchick slipped into the stream 
and dived out of sight ; and the sedge warbler 
darted away on swift wing from the midst of the 
reeds. Then again they sought the clear stream 
in the centre, and stretched away through miles of 
beautifrd scenery. Often, they did not return till 
after the labourers had left the fields, and the 
evening breeze came laden with sweet scents, the 
honeysuckles and hedge-plants blending their fra- 
grance with that of the hay. 

Sometimes they quitted the boat to land on a 
flowery spot, or to enter a tempting wood. On 
one of these occasions, when each was in pursuit of 
some favourite object, Harry had rushed into a 
thicket to secure a night-scented orchis. It was 
unusually late in bloom, and he had discovered it 
by the sweet scent. In his eagerness to obtain the 
prize, he did not notice some luxuriant thistles that 
grew near it, and got his leg sorely scratched by 
the spines, some of which remained in the sock, and 
fretted the wounded part still more. As he rushed 
again out of the tangled copse, he made his way to 
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Miss Elmer, and threw himself heside her as she 
sat Bketehing on the hattk. A neTer-failing Mend 
in his email trouhles, she bade him give her his 
sock that she might pick out the spines, and 



laughed at his exclamations against the plant that 
had given him so much pain. He could not think 
what good thistles did. They always grew where 
they were not wanted. Farmers did not like them. 
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and gardeners did not like them ; and Harry wished 
there were no such things. 

" Stop, stop, Harry," said Miss Ebner, " what 
would Augusta's poor donkey say to aU this ? A 
thistle is the prince of plants to him." 

Harry laughed ; " Well, I did not think of old 
Isaac ; he certainly does eat a good fat thistle, as 
if he took it for a pine-apple. But the sock will 
do now, thank you, and I see something precious 
on the bank which I wish to gather." 

" Stop, stop, Harry, listen to my story," said 
Mrs. Gray, who was also seated near, with her 
sketching book ; " before you condemn the thistle, 
remember that I am from bonny Scotland, and wear 
the thistle in my brooch. Let me tell you how the 
plant came to be the badge of my country. I do 
not vouch for the truth of the story, but I tell it as 
I have heard it told : — ^In those troublesome times, 
when warlike men from northern nations were 
always looking about for some place to invade, a 
party of Danes, it is said, had resolved to attack a 
Scottish camp by night. They stole near unseen 
and unheard, in the dark, and were on the point of 
seizing it. Happily, a stout thistle grew near the 
outer lines, and one of the Danes trod on it, and 
was so pierced by its strong spines, that he could 
not help uttering a loud cry. The cry roused the 
sentinel, and the whole army turned out, attacked 
the Danes, and saved the country. Ever since that 
event, Scotland has honoured the thistle." 
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" Capital," 8wd Hany. " I will be civil to the 
thistle, from this time: but where is my shoe? 



Now for the flower. If it is what I think, you 
shall have it to press, Miss Elmer." 

He soon came back to the sketchera with the 
flower, exclaiming, " Hurrah ! 'tis the very thing — 
a bee orchis ; " and returning to the spot, he foimd 
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several, to his great delight, and two fly orchises 
also. The fly orchis he had never seen before, 




8WEET-8CEHTED 0KCHI8. 



and thought at first it was only a plant on which 
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some flies had settled for the night, which it much, 
resembles. Presently, the rest of the party entered, 
the field. Two of them had fly orchises, and one 
had a butterfly orchis — ^faded, but sweet still. A 
wreath of honeysuckle was round Emily's bonnet, 
and a garland of briony adorned Adelaide's hat ; 
but none of them had found a bee orchis. Laden 
with all their riches, they were soon seated once 
more in the boat. As they floated down the stream 
homeward, sometimes young voices were heard in 
melodious song suited to the scene; sometimes 
they talked gaily or gravely, as the subjects arose ; 
sometimes they listened in silence to the ripple of 
the water, the evening notes of the birds, the low- 
ing of the cattle, or the hum of night-flying insects 
as they passed along. And when they reached 
home, their pleasure was prolonged by relating 
their adventures to those who had not joined the 
party. The flowers and the sketches were examined, 
and the plans for the next day settled, before they 
parted. 

Occasionally the evening amusement took the 
form of a pleasant tea-party at the cottage. The 
objects of interest there were too numerous to be 
soon exhausted. Mr. Gray's cabinet of minerals, 
fossils and plants, his microscope, and his beauti- 
fully finished sketches, which served as note books 
of his foreign travels, all pleased by turns. Mrs. 
Gray did her part with her sweet music, and her 
Scotch songs, sung with so much feeling and ani- 
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tnation. Then the beautiful garden, vhlch was 
large in proportion to the house, was the very place 
for a summer evening's pleasure. One of the attrac- 
tions was a graceful little piece of water, us^d as a 
fish pond. It was so managed as to be a beautiful 
object fix)m the house. It was in the midst of 
a verdant lawn. On one side of it was a 3hady 
covert, and on the opposite side, green terraced 
slopes and borders gay with flowers. One part was 
scooped into a little bay, whose sloping bank was en- 
circled with flowering shrubs mingled with ferns and 
other moisture-loving plants. On its surface floated 
the broad leaves and white blossoms of the water- 
lily, and a large patch of the white Arum, (the Calla 
Mhiopica^) witl^ its vase-like flowers and arrow-- 
shaped leaves. Here, a tame heron was often seen. 
As the grey evening came on, he stole out of the 
ehady covert, and, advancing to the stream, placed 
himself in the posture in which that tribe of birds 
stand to fish. Nothing could be more gentle and 
deliberate than his movements in approaching the 
water. He, seemed to touch the ground daintily. 
The fish, occupied with seizing the insects which 
float on the surface of the water after the sun is 
gone, were seldom aware of his approach. He 
placed himself at the edge of the pond or in the 
shallow water, and then, folding his long neck on 
his breast, he thrust his head so far forward as 
to enable him to watch the fish. Here he stood 
erect and still, as if he were transformed into the 
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grey stump of a tree. Patiently did lie watch till 
the prey was within his reach ; then he darted for- 
ward his head, and canght and devoured it. When 
he had seized an eel, or a fish too large to be eaten 
at a single mouthful, he often took a few quiet 
steps on the lawn, and stood there while he ate the 
dainty morsel. It took him some time to swallow 
the smaU. eels he often caught. It was curious 
to see him with the sUppery reptUe twisting about 
its head and tail on either side of his beak. His 
plan seemed to be, to seize it in the middle, and by 
this means to destroy life if he could, and then 
swallow it at his leisure. 

The osprey, another of the fishing tribe, goes to 
work very difierently with his prey. It is said that 
when the osprey has caught a fish' he immediately 
tosses it up in the air, and with great dexterity 
catches it again as it descends, invariably with the 
head downwards : if it were swallowed tail fore- 
most, the fins would prevent an easy passage. But 
to return to the heron. 

Having taken his prey, he began to clean his 
biU against the sides of the bank. It was usually 
some time before he considered it quite in order. At 
length all was right, and again he stood erect, with 
his long neck folded on his breast, and his head 
in a position to seize his prey when it came near. 

The willow-tree, which drooped its branches 
near the spot where the bird was usually seen, the 
little boat, the water, the rustic bridge, and the 
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heron at his solitary angling, formed a picture 
which all liked to gaze on. Sometimes a water- 
wagtail came to the margin of the pond, or a king- 
fisher with bright wing glanced across, just touching 
the water as he passed. • 

On one occasion a moor-hen flew down and 
alighted, for an instant, on the leaves of a water- 
lily, but was quickly on the wing again. Pic- 
turesque as the scene was, there seemed something 
desolate in the heron's loneliness, though it was 
not unsuited to the habits of the bird at some 
seasons of the year. It . is as the season for 
rearing the young approaches, that, after living 
solitarily, they again congregate, and usually seek 
some retired grove of pines near the low marshy 
lands, to which they repair at feeding times. 
Herons are much less numerous than once they 
were in this country; but still here and there a 
heronry is to be seen. There is a place near 
Beading in Berkshire, where for years there has 
been a large rookery, and a heronry near it. 
Here rooks and herons come to build their nests 
in the season, and each party keeps to its own 
grove, never interfering with the other. It 
appears they are not in all places on such good 
terms. At Kessic Park, in Norfolk, some years 
ago, a company of herons took a fancy to a grove 
of tall trees, long occupied by the rooks. Just as 
these birds were beginning to build, the herons 
came and fought with their long bills, and with 
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loud cries strove to drive away the rightfol 
tenants. The rooks fought stoutly. The battles 
were fierce and long continued, lasting several 
days. Many persons assembled to witness so 
strange a scene. At last, to the surprise of the 
beholders, the Ifooks conquered. An eye-witness 
says, it was quite astonishing to see the energy^ 
and determination of the rooks in driving off their 
formidable enemies. But the battle once won was 
not won for ever. Year after year at the nesting- 
time did the herons return; and year after y6ar 
they were driven back. At last, I grieve to say, 
they conquered* In their case, as in that of some 
Scott or Armstrong famed in Border ballad, 
** might overcame right," and the herons took 
possession of the grove. Thus the rookery be- 
came a heronry, and still continues to be the 
nesting place of the race in that part of the 
country. The particulars of the breeding places of 
the herons, given as they sauntered about in the 
shady walks with Mr. Gray, led to speculations 
as to the future proceedings of the tame bird. 

" You must watch the growth of his clipt 
wing, sir," said Charles, " or he will be off to the 
pine-grove some night, no doubt." 

Charles, in this case, proved a true prophet; and 
wheU) later in the year, Mr. and Mrs. Gray were 
absent from home for a few days, the heron took 
flight, and they had nothing better left to console 
them than-*- 
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THE HEROirS FAREWELL. 

So ho ! quoth the heron, Fm free once more, 
I will fly to my home and my haunts of yore ; 
Tou clipt my wings in this floweiy vale, 
But they've grown again, and away I sail* 
Good-bye ! good-bye ! it suits me ill, , 
Alone and alone to be angling stilL 

From the shady walk and the emerald lawn, 
My master and mistress both are gone ; 
To visit their kith and kin, I trow^ 
Qaily my master and mistress go. 
Farewell ! quoth the heron, I too make free 
To visit my friends and my family. 

I've lived at my ease, and angled at will, 
But the angling bird was a captive stilL 
Oh, liberty ! liberty I dear to my heart. 
With joy from this flowery glen I depart. 
Farewell ! quoth the heron, o'er valley and plain, 
I haste to the g^ove of the herons again. 

Some allusion was made to the chase of the heron 
as a favourite sport, when hawking was pursued 
by kings and nobles. Mr. Gray told them, that 
on one occasion the flight of the heron had been 
of great use to a young Earl of Flanders, whose 
subjects had resolved that he should marry an 
EnglisK princess, much against his will* They 
actually kept him under strict guard until he 
should complete his marriage with the Princess 
Isabel, the eldest daughter of our Edward III. 
•The fair Isabel might have many charms; and 
there were reasons good why he should not refuse 
the proffered hand of a king's daughter. But 
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Louis of Flanders had long loved one who had 
been reared nearer his own home, a daughter of 
the Duke of Brabant, and her he had promised to 
marry. Fortunately, he found in his train two 
young knights of Ghent willing to help him in 
carrying out his plans. It was agreed, that to the 
rest of his attendants the earl should seem to be 
reconciled to the English match. By this means 
they were thrown off their guard, and ceased to 
watch him so carefully, while the two young 
knights secretly carried on their plans for his 
escape. At last, one fine April day, he said he 
would go out hawking. The sport began, and 
when the falconer let off his hawk at a heron, the 
earl did the same ; and as the two birds pursued 
their prey, he rode after them, crying, '*Hoye, 
hoye ! " as he was wont, galloping on as if wholly 
occupied by the sport. As soon as he found 
himself in the fields, at a good distance from his 
foUowers, and out of their sight, he set spurs to 
his horse, and soon reached the river side, where, 
at an appointed place, he foimd his trusty knights 
waiting with their horses, prepared to ford the 
river, and push on with him into France. They 
reached the Court of King Philip in safety, and 
were kindly welcomed by him. 

The Earl of Flanders was praised for the- 
spirited manner in which he had proved his affec- 
tion for the lady of his love, and in a few months 
he was happily married to Margaret of Brabant. 
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" Hurrah for the heron chase ! " said the 
boys. 

" I wish hawking and falconry would come into 
&shion again," said Greorge, " I should like to ride 
about with my hawk on my wrist." 

" It was certainly a picturesque sport," said 
Mr. Gray, " but the birds would rather follow it 
after their own fashion, I dare say. Anything 
like fetters on a bird gives one a painfiil sense of 
tyrannous oppression ; and for my part, I am well 
content that hawking scenes should figure only on 
Canvass, and the wild birds be left to follow their 
own free will." 

The gardens were still rich in summer treasures, 
though from this month they are always decreasing 
to the end of the year. As yet the white lilies 
were seen across the lawn, lifting up their heads 
in the flower beds, tall and graceftd, and deserving 
the name of the Queen lily, sometimes given to the 
flower. There was also the old aromatic fraxinella 
with its purple flower, cherished by our grandames, 
and the white-flowered sort, which is said to give 
out a phosphorescent light from its petals at night. 
Calceolarias of various hues were seen, and phloxes 
and other bright-coloured annuals, to say nothing 
of fragrant patches of mignonette, and pinks, and 
carnations, rich in scent and hue. In some places 
you saw patches of blue lobelias close to the 
ground, and, raised higher from the soil, those 
old £a.vourites, the scarlet cardinal-flowers. Nor 
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must we forget the moss roses with their loveliest 
of rose-buds, and the late cabbage roses, which 
still continued to flower. The white jasmine, with 
its delicate-scented blossoms, grew up in company 
with the purple clematis and the late-blowing 
honeysuckle. 

Gay butterflies flitted among the flowers : the 
fiitiUary with its silver-spotted wing, the tortoise- 
shell, the painted lady, and the peacock butterfly, 
with many others less known to the common 
observer. Sometimes they even rested on the 
gravel-walk. Two or three pairs of butterflies 
were sometimes seen near each other on the path, 
within a few feet of those who walked there, only 
flying off a short distance when disturbed, and 
then alighting on the gravel again. There they 
would long remain, opening and shutting their 
bright-coloured wings in the sun. 

The woods, and hedges, and field-paths, too, had 
many flowers, though the spring favourites had all 
faded away. In the hedges the white clusters of 
the elder blossoms were still seen, and there were 
patches of bright-hued saint-foih in the fields. 
The fox-glove and the mullein grew up on the 
chalky banks. The willow herb was seen in the 
woods and chalk dells, and the purple loose-strife 
on the borders of the streams. The meadow- 
sweet, just beginning to bloom in the pastures, 
gave warning that autunm was near at hand. 
The cuQkoo was supposed to be gone : 



Away he doth fly." 

Indeed bj the middle of July our fields and 

woods have usually lost 

the full chorus of Boug 

which delighted us in 

May. 

It is one of the many 
wonderful provisiona to 
he observed in the works 
of creation, that life is 
made to support life. 
At the time when the 
young brood of insect- 
feeding birds need a 
large snpply, &e insect 
race appear in conntless 
swarms, and fiimish 
abundance of food to the 
busy collectors. What 
endless variety of sub- 
jects for observation and 
inquiry are everywhere 
provided I Everything 
in ihe world of nature 
furnishes £x>dfor thought 
to the reflecting mind; 
and we learn eaily to 
Bay vrith the poet : — 
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" Oh ! how canst thou renounce the boundless store 

Of charms that Nature to her yotary yields ? 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds. 
And all that echoes to the song of even. 

All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven. 

Oh ! how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven?" 

Bbattoe. 



(Cfllmhr fnt 9itli[. 



BIRDS. 

There is little to notice about birds this month. Cuckoos^ 
the old birds, take their departure, but the young ones remain 
two months later. — Swallows and swifts are seen congregating 
in the middle of the month, and preparing for their flight. — 
Rooks return to their nest-trees to roost. — Song of chafi^ch 
ceases. — ^We have little music in the woods and fields, except 
from the skylark, the thrush, and the blackbird, and even these 
are not in full song. 

INSECTS, &c. 

€k)at Moth (Costfw Ugniperda) Appears. 

Purple Hair-streak Butterfly {Thecla Quercua} , . do. 

Silver-washed do. {A. Papkia) do. 

Peacock do. (FofieMa/o.) do. 

Large Tortoiseshell do. (7. PolycMoros) .... do. 

White Admiral do. {Limemtis Camilla) do. 

Purple Emperor do. {ApcOtu-a Iris) do. 

Large Heath do (Hipparchia TUhowwi) ..... do. 

Common Grasshopper (Locwta bigutkUa) .... Croaks. 
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Large Blue Butterfly {PobfomrntOua Arion) 
Pale Blue do. {Polyommattu Bros) . . 
Silyer-studded Blue do. (P. Argua) . . 
Gk>lden y moth {Plusia percontatumis) . 

Beautiful do. (P. Iota) 

Oak Eggar Moth (Lcuioccnnpa Beiboru) 
High-brown Fritillaiy {ArgywnM Adippe) 



Appears, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



Young partridges seen among the com. — ^Toung frogs come to 
land. — ^Poultry moult. — Smaller birds moult later in tiie year. — 
Bees diive out the drones from the hives. 



WILD PLANTS. 



From so large a list of plants as our fields and woods supply 
at this season, we can only select a few, and refer our young 
readers to Hooker^s British Flora^ or any other good work on 
English Botany. 

Lime {TUia Europeea) Flowers. 

Yellow Water Ixia {Iris PBeud-aeorv£) do. 

Fuller^s Teazle (Dipfocua FuUowum) do. 

Field Scabious {Scabiosa arventis) do. 

Yellow Bed-straw {OaUit/m verum) do. 

Great Hedge do. (O. MoUugo) da 

Cross-leayed do. {G. boredle) do. 

Alpine Ladies' Mantle {AlchemUla alpma). 

Flowering Rush (BuUmMU umbeUatus) do. 

Meadow Sweet (Spircea Ulmarixi). 

Great Yellow Loosestrife {Lynmachia vtdgarit) do. 

Blue Pimpernel {AnagdUu ccerulea). 

Bog do. (A. tenella) do. 

Great Bindweed {Convolvulus sepwm). 

Spreading BeU-flower(Cbmpanu2ajxi<tt2a,) and others do. 

Ch-eat Mullein {Verbascvm Thapaws^ and others . . do. 

Water Lobelia {Lobdia Dortmawnu) do. 

Sea Holly, or Ihingo {En/ngvum maritimwn) ... do. 

Tamarisk {Tamarix GaUica) do. 

Common Thrift (iSto^tce^niierui) do. 
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Kound-leaved Sun-dew {Drosera rmt'wndifoUa^ . . Flowers. 

Spathtdate do. do. (/). longifcilio^ do. 

Evening PrimroBe (CEnaUiera hiennii) do. 

Qreat Hairy Willow-herb {EpUMum hirmtwrn,^ and 

others .......*.-. do. 

Cross-leaved Heath (Erica TetrtUiXf) and others . . do. 

3iaiden Pink {Diawthua deUoides) do. 

Bladder Campion (SUene vnJUUa^ and others ... do. 

Spiked Purple Loosestrife {Lyikrvm ScUicaria) . . do. 

Dyer^s Rocket, or Weld {Reseda LiUeola) .... do. 

Wild Mignonette (12. hUea) do. 

Burnet Rose {Rosa spi/nonasimaf) and others ... do. 

Common Bramble {Rtbbvs fntticosusi) and others do. 

Yellow-homed Poppy {OUmcium hUevm) .... do. 

White Water-lily (Nymphoea aHhai) , do. 

Common Yellow do. (Nwpha/r luted) do. 

Least do. do. {N, pvmUa) do. 

Traveller's Joy (Clematia Vitalba) do. 

Eye-bright (Euphrasia qfficinalis) do. 

Dyer^s Wood (IscUis tvnctoria) * . . do. 

Musk Mallow (Maha moschata) do. 

Wood Vetch ( Vicia sylvatica) do. 

Tufted do. ( F. Cracca) , . . , . do. 

Hare's-foot Trefoil (Trifolmm arvense) do. 

Tutsan, or Gk-eat St. John's Wort (Hypericum Andro- 

MEfmcm,) and others do. 

Com Blue-bottle (Centa^to'ea Oycmus,) and others . do. 

Bee Orchis (Ophrys apifera) do. 

Great Reed Mace (Typika laiifolia) do. 

Cat Mint (Nqoeta OcUaria) do. 

Vervain ( Verbena officinalis) do. 

Cotton Thistle (Onopordum Aca/iUhium) .... do. 

Spear do. (Oarckms lomceoUxtus) ....... do. 

Hemp Agrimony (Eupcutorvum Ccmnahvuvm) ... do. 

Umbelliferous plants abound, and many of the ferns are in 

the highest perfection. — The flowering of plants, which has 

gone on increasing from January, reaches its height this month. 
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CALENDAR OF GARDENING AND COUNTRY WORK. 

The cnltiTated flowera of this season speak for themselves, 
with their fair forms and sweet scents, in every garden-walk. 
It seems of little use to enumerate them, except in those early 
and late months of the year when they are few in number ; yet 
some horticultural directions may still be acceptable to the young 
gardener. 

Continue to take up bulbs as their foliage decays, and place 
annuals, or other plants, in the places left vacant. 

In showery weather annuals may be thinned out, and they 
wHl supply the plants wanted for filling up. 

Pi^pmgs of piaiks and carnations may be struck as directed last 
month, and layers may be put down about the middle of the 
month. 

ffeartsease, — Plant seedlings, and put in cuttings of the best 
sorts in a shady border. 

jBiid Roses, if the bark rises freely. Look to the buds put in 
last month, and see that the bands with which they are tied do 
not press too tightly, and prevent the sap from circulating. . 

Cut down pelargoniums that have done blooming, and take 
the cuttings you require ; they will now strike readily. 

Herbaceous plants in geperal are in the fittest state to pro- 
pagate by cuttings when they are going out of bloom. 

Lettttce plants must be watered in dry weather, as well as those 
recently sown. 

Pecu and scarlet rwmers now require striking ; and potatoes 
must have the earth drawn round the roots. 

Plant out brocoli and celery. 

The hay-harvest, which began last month, is now general — 
Flax and hemp are pulled — Turnips are hoed — ^Field peas 
gathered for market — ^Roses, elder, lavender, and other plants, 
are gathered for distilling. 

The pilchard fisheries on the coast of Cornwall are in full 
activity, and the salmon is taken in various ways in the rivers, 
which they ascend at this season, when they leave the sea, to 
deposit t];Leir spawn in the beds of fresh-water streams. 
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AUGUST. 



" Here is the harvest month come in," said Mr. 
Leslie, as he joined the breakfast party on the first 
morning of the month. " A glorious harvest day it 
is ; a day in which to rejoice and be thankftd for 
the rich promise of abundance spread out on every 
side. How truly we may use the words of the 
Psalmist, — 

" ^ Thou crownest the year with thy goodness ; 
and thy paths drop fatness. They drop upon the 
pastures of the wilderness: and the little hills 
rejoice on every side. The pastures are clothed 
with flocks ; the valleys also are covered over with 
com ; they shout for joy, they also sing.' " 

Mrs. Leslie said she had begun reading the book 
of Euth with the children that morning. She 
thought the beautiful and simple narrative doubly 
pleasing when read during the season of harvest, 
and they had all enjoyed reading the first portion 
of the story. Mr. Leslie said he seldom looked 
upon a corn-field filled with reapers, without having 
the whole scene of that story before him. " Many 
other scenes of Scripture history," he added^ " are 
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recalled by the harvest-fields, and not the least 
touching is that which describes our blessed Saviour 
walking through the corn-fields, with his disciples, 
on the Sabbath day, and gathering the ears of com 
to eat as they passed." 

The hour when the Beresfords must part from 
their friends was approaching. Mr. Beresford had 
arrived at the Hall the day before, and said he 
had but a short time to spare for his visit. Every 
hour the young people spent in each other's society, 
now seemed of double value. The boys went to 
Mrs. Neville's after breakfast, to propose that the 
whole party should come to the Grange in the 
evening, and go into the harvest-fields as soon as 
the air was cool enough for a walk. It was not 
difficult to lure Mr. and Mrs. Gray to join 
them. They too thought with regret of the de- 
parture of the young friends with whom they had 
passed so many pleasant hours. When the evening 
came, as they lingered under the shade of the trees 
in the garden, Mr. Leslie came up to Maria with 
something in his closed hand. 

" Here, my dear Maria, is a prize for you — a 
real grasshopper, or, at least, a true cicada. It is 
the cicadas that have been called grasshoppers • 
though, in fact, they are treehoppers. I caught 
this very insect on a tree. It is very handsome 
is it not ? But it is not the musical Italian cicada. 
Much as we like to hear the chirping of the grass- 
hoppers in the fields, can you fancy the pleasure of 

L 
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keeping them in o^es for their song ? Tet it has 
long been the practice in Spain. This, however, 
is not onr cicada, bat the musical foreign insect of 
which classic poets sing the praise," 



Maiia was delighted with the beantifol green 
insect, but said she could not wish to make a 
singing bird of it. 

" There is a cicada in America," said Mr. Leslie, 
" which is found at long intervals in some parts of 
that country. It abounds especially in Maryland. 
These cicadas live a few days, lay their eggs, and 
die. The eggs hatch and become grubs, which, 
after a while, make their way deep into the earth. 
Here they enter into the chrysalis state, and con- 
tinue in it for the long period of seventeen years. 
In a country like America, great changes take place 
in such a number of years. The forest in which 
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the cicada had laid her eggs, has, in many in- 
stances, given place to a large town* A railroad 
Tons through one part of it. Mills are erected, and 
extensive manufactories established. When the 
seventeenth year comes round, in the month of 
May, the Americans look out for the cicadas. 
They begin to come out very nearly the same day 
of the month in each year of their appearing. Up 
they come in all places, — ^in the open fields, in the 
streets, through the cellar floors. Up they come 
by thousands and myriads, and fill the air with a 
deafening hum. This lasts only a few days. 
They then die, and are to be seen no more until 
ano^er period of seventeen years, with all its 
changes, has past over the world." 

Charles Neville observed that he had lately seen 
the particulars. Mr. Leslie had mentioned in 
Latrobe's " Travels in America." 

" A delightful book, Charles," said Mr. Leslie ; 
*' but one just old enough not to be read generally 
by young men of your standing." 

" Indeed, sir, I should never have read it, had 
not Mr. Gray put it into my hands for some infor- 
mation on another subject, and I found the book 
so entertaining, that I read it through." 

Mr. Gray said a friend of his had often men- 
tioned to him another American insect of the locust 
kind. It is called the Katy-did. Its loud note 
heard at nightfall in the woods, is said to resemble 
the words Katy-did, very rapidly uttered, and with 
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a strong emphasis on the last word. The noise 
these insects make in the woods, where they are 
very numerous, is something wonderful. These 
words, Katy did^ Katy did^ repeated by multitudes, 
are blended, as if in contradiction, with an equally 
emphatic Elaty did voU 

" Our grasshoppers are not nearly so entertaining 
as these Americans," said Greorge. " But I wish," 
he added, addressing Mr. Gray, " you would tell 
us something more about the Katy-did. It must 
be so amusing to hear them all talking away about 
the same thing." 

" I do not know that there is much more to tell, 
George ; but I think Mrs. Gray can repeat a little 
poem descriptive, of the habits of the insect. It 
was written by a traveller who had observed the 
Katy-did in the woods of America. This traveller 
is a gentleman who may have many curious things 
to relate hereafter, as I hear he is now studying 
mummies and botanising in Nubia, among the 
relics of a thousand gods." 

Mrs. Gray readily complied with the wish to 
have the poem repeated, and her pleasant voice, 
and animated manner, and quiet drollery, gave 
good effect to the legend of Katy-did. 
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THE LEGEND OF KATYDID. 

Oft doih it hap to him who roves 

In autninn through Columbia's groYOS^ 

By shades of evemug hid. 
To hear an unseen, countless throng; 
In quick repeated, simple song; 

Exclaiming « Katy did." 

But whether it were ill or well 
That Eaty did, not one will tell 

To either me or you. 
Still '< Katy dtc^-she did," is yet 
The only answer we can get 

To " Wh(U did Katy do?" 

Though all who mark'd that hurried lay, 
And querulous emphatic way 

In which they say or said it^ 
Might think (if fiune had not forbid 
Such evil thought) what Katy did 

Was not to Kat/s credit. 

They more than this in sooth would say, 
Darkly to hint at error^s way. 

But that they're self-forbid 
By very shame to do their will. 
And working Katy further ill. 

To feign what Katy did. 

So not until departing light 
Themselves in deepening gloom of night 

And leafy covert hid. 
Durst they relate o'er hill and vale 
The half-suppress'd, half-slanderous tale 

Of " Katy did— she did," 
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And yet, as though of truth the force 
Compell'd to feel, or strong remorse 

For evil speech were hid in't. 
They to each other gave the lie. 
In querulous and sharp reply 

To « Katy did "— " She didiCt" 

Till love of virtue waxeth old. 

And warm afiTection is grown cold. 

And Faith as Folly chid ; 

Till Truth and Honour both are dead, 

It never will or can be said 

What 'twas that Eaty did. 

W. A. B. 

[Note by the author of the above poenL] 

''The Eaty-did is a large insect of the locust or grasshopper 
tribe {Plah^phyUvm concawm, of Harris), living in trees, and 
emitting about sunset, "and during the nights of August and 
September, a stridulous noise, expressing, pretty exactly, the 
name by which the creature is commonly known. The sound is 
produced by the attrition of certam vocal organs in the wing 
covering of the males, is uttered with peculiar energy and 
rapidity, and with marked emphasis upon the final syllable of 
the words they are supposed to enunciate." 



" Thank you, thank you," came from many voices 
as Mrs. Gray ended her recitation. 

" And now for our walk," said Mr. Leslie. " I 
think it is become cool enough to venture, I have 
no field of my own begun, but my good neighbour, 
Fanner Oakshot, has one at no great distance. 
It is not a wheat-field, however, but a barley-field." 

" Well, Papa, that is more like the book of 
Ruth," said Emily ; " you know it was the time of 
barley harvest." 
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"True, my child; and if the good farmer is 
himself there, we shall see a man nmch more like 
Boaz than many of his class, who are too often so 
intent on their own interests as to forget the wants 
of their dependents. Oakshot, on ^e contrary, 
acts on Christian principles, and has a heart full of 
considerate kindness, and his men feel the valne of 
such a master, and might weU receiTe and return 
the salutation of Boaz and his reapers.'' 

They found Farmer Oakshot in his field sur- 
rounded by his labourers* Many of these were 
well known, and kindly greetings were exchanged 
as they passed. Mr. Gray went about talking to the 
people in his usual kind manner. While he spoke 
words fuU of kindness, they were also words that 
tended to lead their minds up to the Lord of the 
harvest, to whose undeserved bounty all were 
indebted for the plentiful crop their sickles were 
mowing down. This is a subject into which the 
hearts of our labourers will often be found to enter 
with feelings of gratitude, for which those who 
have little intercourse with them do not give them 
credit. While the others were variously employed, 
Mr. Beresford and Mr. Leslie talked with the 
burner of his crops, and enjoyed both the good 
sense and the good feeling shown by the remarks 
of the worthy yeoman« 

"Such men as that," said Mr. Beresford, as 
Oakshot went off to his people, " may well be 
called our country's pride," 
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"What have you there, Arthur?'* asked Mrs. 
Beresford, as her young nephew came running to- 
wards the group resting under the shade of a 
spreading oak. " You look as though it were some 
great treasure." 

** Yes, Aunt, it is indeed a great treasure. Look! 
a beautiful little nest of harvest-mice. It is just 
found by one of the reapers, fixed in a low thistle 
under shelter of the hedge." 

" Oh, what tiny things !" exclaimed one. 

" The little loves," said Adelaide ; " do let me 
have the nest in my hand." 

" What perfect little creatures ! They are not 
larger than humble bees," said Emily. " And the 
nest, oh, look at the beautiful nest I " 

It was, indeed, worth examining. It was round 
as a ball, curiously made of blades of grass and 
small straws woven together, and lined with the 
softest materials. 

" And see," said Mr. Gray, who came up to 
inquire what had drawn them all together ; " see, 
in order to take the nest from the thistle it has been 
torn a little, otherwise you would not get so good 
a view of the mice. The harvest-mouse leaves only 
a very small opening in her nest, and even this is 
closed at night, and on cold days. So well does she 
know how to protect her tender young ones." 

The nest was placed in the crown of Arthur's hat, 
and George and Harry had it by turns to examine. 
At last came the inquiry, " What are we to do 
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with the little mice? Will it be poesihle to rear 
them?" 

"I think not," said Mr. Gray; "they are too 
young ; they require to be supported longer by their 
mother." 

" Suppose we put them back in the place they 
were taken from." 

" I fear it would be useless. They would only 
become the prize of some night-feeding animal, or 
die of cold and starvation before morning. I think 
the poor frightened mouse will hardly venture back 
to the place, now that the shelter of the barley is 
gone, or, at least, not in time to save the young 
ones from a miserable death. I believe it would 
be the most mercifid plan to destroy them when 
you have satisfied your curiosity. I have no doubt 
Farmer Oakshot would think it also the greatest 
kindness to him." 

" Well! it is a great pity," said Harry; "but I 
suppose it can't be helped." 

Presently a skylark rose from the field sending 
out gushes of melody as she ascended higher, and 
reminding those who gazed on her of the Ettrick 
Shepherd's ode : — 

** Wild is thy lay and loud. 

Far in the downy cloud ; 
Love gave it energy : love gave it birth. 

Where, on thy dewy wing. 

Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay iB in heaven, thy love is on earth." 
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It was a lovely evening, and they lingered Umg 
in the field. All around were fields in vanons 
Bt^ea of maturity. Some looked fully ripe, others 
were only a Httle turned, others again atiU looked 
green. Pasture fields were interspersed, and hop 




plantadoue and patches of copse-wood. In the 
distance a range of purple moorland was seen, and 



fine oak coTers stretching almost to the moor. 
Thej walked slowly home throng pleasant fields 



paths. Emily and ker young Menda gathered rich 
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nosegays. The blue cornflower they had found in 
the field, and the purple flower of the corncockle. 
In the hedges there were the tall blue campanula 
or bell-flower, the hemp agrimony with its hand- 
some cluster of flowers, the mullein with its yellow 
spike of blossoms, and the meadow sweet with its 
cream-coloured plume. The honeysuckle still hung 
here and there its fragrant branches, and Charles 
Neville drew down many blossoms which would 
otherwise have been beyond their reach. The 
humbler bloom of the yellow vetch and the milk- 
wort, with its white and blue and pink blossoms, 
also grew at their feet, and the drooping panicles 
of the wild oat were mingled tastefully with all. 

"Hark!" said Mrs. Beresford, "what is that 
strange whirring noise?" 

" Oh, don't you know that sound. Aunt?" said 
Charles. " It is made by one of the birds we talk 
much about here — the night-jar, or fern-owl." 

" Is that the fern-owl? I have often heard of 
the bird, but have never seen it — ^Where is it, 
Charles? Tell me where to look." 

" It is flying round that oak at the comer of lJi& 
field, and if we wait here a few minutes you will 
see it." 

Presently the singular bird was seen chasing the 
young moths and making a famous meal, as Charles 
said, if he caught one every time he snapped his 
bill together. 

" I recoUect reading a good deal about this bird 
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in White's Natural History of Selbome,*' said Mrs. 
Beresford. 

" Yes," said Mr. Gray, " he seems to have been 
the first English naturalist who paid much atten- 
tion to the habits of the bird. To him it was a 
sonrce of great amusement as he watched it in the 
still evenings darting about on rapid wing, or 
listened to its jarring note, which he compared to 
the clattering of castanets. Some persons have 
thought the sound like the hum of a large spinning 
wheel turned swiftly round. With you the name 
of the fern-owl recals that of the naturalist, and 
this is still more the case with those who have been 
from childhood familiar with the lovely village 
which has become known through the means of this 
amiable and retired observer of nature. White's 
History of Selbome is indeed a charming book." 

They had lingered so long listening to the bird, 
and talking of it, that several of the party who 
were in advance, were now waiting for the loiterers. 
As they passed on and the twilight became more 
obscure, the glowworms were seen on the banks. 
Several were carefdlly taken up and carried home, 
that they might be placed on the lawn within sight 
of the drawing-room windows. Mr. and Mrs. 
Beresford left them at the entrance to the Grange, 
as they were unwilling to leave Mrs. Neville longer 
alone. The Grays also took their way to their 
own home, and the rest passed through the garden 
walks to the house. 
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Assembled once more in the drawing-room they 
aU had a sort of moumfal feeling in their hearts, 
as each thought, ^'not many more such evening 
meetings for us." But soon the hum of conversa- 
tion was in the room, and frequent bursts of gay 
laughter came from the young party as they talked 
over some of their past adventures. 

" What a pity it is," said George, *^ that we 
cannot have our expedition to the moorland, in 
search of bog-plants, before the Beresfords go," 

" Oh, it is a pity ! don't you think it could be 
managed, Papa?" said Enuly, in her most winning 
tones. 

*' Indeed, my dears, I should like to give you 
that pleasure if I could, but I fear it will not be 
possible. There is only one more day— for they 
will not like to leave Mjts. Neville the last day." 

" Oh no ! that we should not, I am sure," ex- 
claimed both the girls — ^And you have been so 
kind, and given us so many pleasures," said Maria, 
" you must not put yourself to any inconvenience, 
Mr. Leslie, to indulge us farther. Let us hope for 
the mooiiand trip when we come again." 

" Well then, my dear girls, said Mr. Beresford, 
" we will agree to give up the bog-hunting ; but 
I think we may get another boat excursion to- 
morrow evening if the weather continues fine," 

" Thank you, thank you," said many voices, — 
" that will be charming." And so it was settled. 

They separated early, as Charles knew that hid 
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mother depended oa hi^ bein^ %t ham^ to ie»d tlie 
fiunilj pimver. Her feeble besltli had led ber to 
place her son in thi^ office at an eailr age. bat 
iifterwards she saw no ie^>a to legret hsTing dcme 
80. Gay and unthinking as stnngeis »>iiietimes 
jndged him to be. he felt the grsTC impottance of 




his post as leading the deYotions of the hmilj, and 
tilled it in aach a manner as gave hia mother great 
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comfort, and made all the household look up to him 
with increased respect and affection. 

All the young party assembled for the evening 
on the river ; and Mr. Beresford came with his 
daughters. Mr. Leslie also begged that Miss 
Elmer and Augusta might join them. The Grays 
could not be with them this time. They had a 
long and pleasant row, stopping only once to visit 
a wood, rich in some rare flowers. Here they found 
the purple heUeborine {Epipactia latifolia), the 
lovely Oeranium prateuse^ and different species 
of the St. John's wort {Hypericum). On a clump 
of rubbish, as they came out from the wood into 
a field, they found the yellow melilot growing 
luxuriantly. 

" You wiU find as it withers,'' said Mr. Beres- 
ford, " that it has a scent like the sweet-scented 
vernal-grass." 

" Oh yes," said Adelaide, " I see it is the same 
kind of plant as the Canada clover we cultivate in 
the garden. That has white flowers, and is much 
sweeter. Still I find already something of the 
scent." 

Miss Elmer had been fortunate in finding the 
perfoliate chlora {Chlora perfoliatci) with its hand- 
some panicle of bright yellow flowers. Augusta 
brought up a dull-looking flower she had found in 
a shady part of the wood, under tall beech-trees. 

'' What is it ? " she asked, " I think it is not 
very pretty, but I suppose it is curious." 
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" That, my child, used to be called the bird'a 
nest orchis. It is now 
called common bird's nest ; 
because its manj short roots ' 
grow twisted together in 
snch a way, that they form 
something like a bird's 
nest." 

" I wish I could see the 
root." 

•' The next time you find 
that brown Bower, Angnsta, 
call me," said Charles, " I 
will dig it up for you with 
mj strong knife. Yon will 
not find it easy to do it your- 
self with those little fingers. ' ' 

Once more in the boat, 
they floated down the stream , 
collecting a few more plants 
as they pasBed, and espe- 
cially some fine specimens 

of the flowering rush. CHLom* rKBroLHTi. 

The busy last day soon brought the visit of the 
Beresfords to an end. All their fiiends felt, the 
first few days after they went, rather dull and 
blank. But the wise determination to occupy 
themselves with their lessons and their walks, and 
their gardens, brought its own reward. Letters 
came &om Maria and Adelaide to cheer them; 
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and Emily soon said to her mamma — " I waa very- 
sorry when they went, but now, Mamma, though 
I love them as much as ever, I do not feel 
unhappy that they are away. Yet I think of 
them very often." 

Neither were they forgotten by their cousins, or 
by George and Harry. 

A week later there was an arrival at Leighside 
Cottage scarcely less welcome to the Leslies and 
Nevilles than to the Grays. Clara Elliot, the sister 
of Mrs. Gray, came, attended by her brother, Bruce 
Elliot, who was to spend part of his long vacation 
with his brother-in-law, and take advantage of 
his help in the studies he had before him. 

With these friends an expedition to the moorland 
was soon arranged. A day rather less sunny than 
had usually prevailed of late, was very favourable 
to the exertions they had to make. 

The pony-chaises, ponies, and Augusta's donkey, 
were all needed ; for it was resolved they would 
have a strong party. 

They made their way merrily through retired 
lanes, and sometimes across fields which had been 
reaped and the gates left open. Now they were 
in the open country, now shut in by woods and 
game covers. About noon they reached a common, 
thickly dotted with trees, giving it a forest-like ap- 
pearance. Here they paused for the dinner hour. 
While two attendant servants took charge of the 
steeds, tethering them with long ropes to the trees, 
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some found amusement in book or pencil, and some 
were busied in helping to set out the stores for the 
pic-nic. A merry meal under the green wood, and 
an idle loimge on the drj short turf after dinner, 
gave them fresh energy to follow Ihe road to the 
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bog. " There is a noble pond I should like to 
take you to," said Mr. Leslie, " but I think, if we 
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get to the bog and find mucli to reward us there, 
we must leave the pond till another day when we 
have cooler weather.'* 

The bog was reached and proved rich in the 
treasures they sought. " How delightful ! such 
loads of sundew ! " exclaimed the boys. And 
here is the bog pimpernel; see how its light 
branches studded with delicate pink ijowers cover 
the ground," said Mrs. Leslie. " And here, and 
here," said other voices, each proclaiming the 
treasure he had found. 

" I think it is a strange thing," said Mrs. Leslie, 
that let me gather the drosera when and where I 
will, I never can find one single blossom fairly 
opened. They are always closed as these are." 

" I can explain that," said Mr. Gray ; " you do 
not come into these boggy districts sufficiently 
early in the day to see the flowers open. I have 
seen it unfolded when I have chanced to find it in 
the morning. Linnaeus says that this flower opens 
at nine in the morning, and closes at noon. If we 
remove some of these roots and put them in pots 
where you may watch them, I have no doubt you 
will be able to prove how correct an observer of 
nature the great naturalist was." 

The plants were taken home and carefully 
watered and watched. One morning, Harry came 
with the tidings, " Mamma! Mamma! there is one 
'white blossom quite open on the sundew." This 
was about ten in the morning. It was visited by 
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all the flower lovers, and it closed before one o'clock. 
The next day Emily found several unfolded, but 
they too closed at noon. 

Grathering up their bog-plants^ they began to 
think of their return. After another pleasant time 
of rest under the trees on the common, where the 
carriages and ponies were left, they made their 
way slowly home, enjoying the delicious calm 
evening, and pausing at every fine opening in the 
view. The £avourite dogs that shared the day's 
pleasure, hunted, and were called ftom the covers, 
and went off again and again, causing many delays. 
" Oh, look at the ball of fire ! " said Emily, and up 
rose the moon grandly and brightly over the brow 
of the hill, — ^the broad, bright harvest moon. It 
was a glorious sight. The labourers in the field 
were loading the waggons with heavy sheaves to a 
late hour. They too felt the blessing of the moon- 
light evenings, provided by the occurrence of the 
harvest-moon rising early many successive days, 
at a season when the lengthening of hours of labour 
is so important. The cabn hour left its gentle in- 
fluence on the hearts of all the party. Mr. Gray 
began to repeat from the 8th Psalm : 

** When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou 
hast ordained ; what is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him ; and the son of man, that thou visitest 
him!" 

"Go on with the Psalm, if you please," said 
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Mr. Leslie. " It is, I am sure, in accordance with 
aU our feelings." 

They were near home when he pronounced the 
last words, and they separated with glad and 
thankful hearts. 



(CuliHimr fnr %u^ut 



BIRDS. 

Some of the birds that left us early in the spring are now re- 
turning: 

Sanderling {CTtaradritu CaUdris). 

GroBsbeak {Loxia cwrvvrostra). 

Knot (Trmga Crnmtvs). 

Turnstone {T, Interpres). 
Most of the warblers take their departure this month, to 

return in the spring. Also, the turtle-dove, the quail, and the 

swift. Liimets are seen in flocks ; also lapwings and starlings. 

The young broods of goldfinches appear ; and the second broods 

of swallows. Many birds now resume their spring notes. 

INSECTS, &c. 

Hornet-Fly {AaUua crabroniformis) Appears. 

Winged Ants Migrate. 

Wood Dor Beetle {Geotrupes sylvaticus) .... Appears. 

Field Cricket (QryU/as campestris) do. 

Clouded Sulphur Butterfly {Golicu ffy(Ue) ... do. 
Camberwell Beauty do. (Fan€««a ^9i£io2>a) . . . do. 

Red Admiral do. (V. Atalomtd) do. 

Painted Lady do. {OyntMa cardui) do. 

Scotch Argus do. {Hipparchia Blandma) .... do. 
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Purple-edged, Copper Butterfly {Lyccena ChryteU) . Appears. 

SmsJl Copper do. {L. PKUbou) do. 

Large do. do. (L. ditpar) da 

Queen of Spain FritUlary (Argynnis Lathonia) . .. do. 

Dark Green do. {A. AgUAa) do. 

WILD PLANTS. 

Com Bell-flower (Campaiwrfa hybrida) .... Flowers. 

Purple Melic Grass {Melica coenUea) do. 

Devil*B-bit Scabious (Scabiosa sticcisa) do. 

Large-flowered Mullein (Fcr6«ciM»rir(7a#«i») . . do. 

Sea Beet (Beta maritima) do. 

Greater Dodder {Chucuta Ewropoea) do. 

Lesser Dodder (a -^w^ywiMw) do. 

Autumnal Gentian {Gewtuma AnuweUa) .... do. 

Hedge Honeywort (Suon Amomum) do. 

Acrid Lobelia (Xofteiia www) da 

Golden Marsh Saxifrage (Saxifraga HircuLm) . . do. 

Meadow Saffiron {Colchicum autvmnaU) .... do. 

Sea Campion (SUene marUima) do. 

Red Hemp Nettle {Oaieapsis Ladamwm) .... do. 

Common Wild Basil (Olinopodvum mUgare) ... do. 

Common Tansy (TamKetwn, vtdgare) do. 

Dwarf Furze {Ulex ncvn/aa) do. 

Branched Broom-Bape {Orohcmche ramoia) ... do. 

Bough-podded Yellow Vetch (Ficiaiwfea) ... do. 

Flax-leaved Goldilocks (Chrysocoma Lmosyrit) . . do. 

Com Feverfew (Pyrethrvm inodorum) do. 

Common Chamomile (Anthemis nobUis) .... do. 

Serrated Yarrow (-4 cAtMea^crroto) do. 

Brown Rack, and Enap-weed {Centawea Jcuiea) . do. 

Sweet Ladies' Traces (NeoUia apiralis) do. 

Prickly Club Moss (Lycopodvum aelagmoides) . . do. 

Mountain do. (L. aJpimm) do. 

Searside Convolvulus {OamolmUus SoldcmeUa) . . do. 

Purple Helleborine (J^j^xwtM Zati/oiia) .... do. 

Samphire {OrithrMim mcmtimum) do. 

Sea Sandwort (Arenaria pephides) do. 

Honeysuckle and Red Biiony berries are ripe. 
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CALENDAR OF GARDENING AND COUNTRY WORK. 



It is necessary to examine the bulbs that are out of ground, 
and see that they do not become damp, for then mould will 
follow, and the roots will be of little value. 

Calceolarias, fuchsias, and other plants which are intended 
to bloom in the window in autumn, must not be allowed ta 
flower now. 

ChryswathemwriM should have their tops taken off, — ^not at one 
height, but at different stages, in order that the flowers may be 
spread over the plant. They should also now be moved into 
the pots in which they are to blow, and planted in rich soiL 
Some of the strongest of the shoots taken off may be planted in 
small pots. They will soon strike and form good flowering 
plants. These plants require much water after they are moved 
into pots. 

All bands tied round buds and grafts should now be loosened, 
and where they are no longer needed, removed. 

Awriculaa. — ^ome persons think it better to pot auriculas now 
than in May ; but, if they have been changed as soon as the 
bloom was over, it is well now to put some fresh soil on the 
tops of the pots. 

Pdargonvums that, after having flowered, were cut down, and 
have now shot out afresh, should be repotted in small pots, and 
in poor soil. In transplanting them, shake the soil gently from 
the roots ; place them into shade till they have re-rooted, and in 
the spring remove them successively into larger pots for blooming. 

Take cuttings of verbenas, calceolarias, petunias, scarlet pelar- 
goniums, &C. Plant them in light soil and in pots well drained. 
Put in the cuttings thickly round the sides of the pot, and place 
them in a sheltered border, or m a house window, where they 
may remain through the winter. They wUl seldom fall to strike 
if so managed. 

Cinerarias, petwnias and calceolarias, should be sown now. 
If left till the spring they will not flower till the following year. 

Plant out biennial stocks in the borders in which they ara 
intended to bloom. 



1^^ 



Com Harreet is the great biuuiesa of the month. For this 
the &imer8 have jnpaied by clearing out the bams, from 
which mice, rata, and bats are dialodged. All other work on the 
farm haa been previooBlf completed, to leave every hand at 
liberty for reaping and honiang die com. Hops are also 
gntherad, boUi in this month and the next. Honej ia taken 
from the bee-hivea. — Oar Saxon ancestors were right in giving 
this month tlia name of " Bom-montb," because it GUh theii 
storehooBa with gtain. 
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SEPTEMBEE. 



Great changes were taking place in country 
scenery. In the garden and in the fields, summer 
flowers had given place to the more sober coloured 
blossoms of Autumn. Among the shrubs, the 
handsome flower of the Althea-frutex was seen, 
and the Arbutus showed its budding clusters amid 
dark green leaves, intermingled with the scarlet 
berries formed during the past year, 

Still more observable was the changing colour 
of the trees. The chestnut was becoming a russet 
brown, and the willow had a golden tint. 

Patches of light o6hre were seen in the beech- 
woods, which would soon darken into shades of the 
richest brown. 

The wheat-harvest had been housed, and the 
doors of many a well-filled bam were closed, in 
many instances by those whose hearts were filled 
with silent thanksgiving to Him who has appointed 
seed-time and harvest, and who crowns the labours 
of man with the blessings of His providence. 

The firuits of the orchard had also been gathered 
in some counties. In others the work was still going 



on. It was a busy time in the cider counties, 
Herefordshire, Worcesterahire and Dorselahiie. 



Not only was there the prodace of large orchards 
to be gathered in, but the cider-making followed, 
and employed many hands. Another crop also 
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remained to lie harvested — the hops. Beautiful 
are the hop-plantations in Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 
Hampshire and WorcesterBhire. This year they 
were remarkably fine and free from blight. 

"O do come with us to the hop-gronnd, Mamma," 
said Emily ; " we are going to choose some 
beautiful branches to send the Beresfords. Charles 



Neville is going to hia uncle's to-morrow, and he 
says he will take a basketfid if we wish it." 
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Willingly did Mrs. Leslie join in selecting the 
hop-wreaths for Maria and Adelaide. It was 
diflSeult to keep within due bounds, when they 
began to gather for such a purpose. " O Mamma, 
just this one branch," said George. " And this," 
said Harry; " it is the finest I have gathered." 
*' No more, no more," said Mrs. Leslie; " we have 
quite enough." *' Just this little branch, please 
Mamma," pleaded Emily. " It has a king-hop* on 
it, and Maria said she had never seen a king-hop." 

" Now, my children, this really must be the last. 
We will leave the hop-ground, and get out of the 
way of temptation." 

" See, Mamma, what a lovely branch this is. 
I shall put a ticket on it, ' A wreath for Adelaide.' 
You know. Mamma, she always liked to have some 
pretty flower twisted round her hat." 

The gifts from the hop-ground were joyfcdly re- 
ceived by the Beresfords, They were worn in the 
hair, round hats and bonnets, and hung round the 
picture-frames in the library. 

It was not in the vegetable world alone that the 
signs of the advancing season were to be seen. 
The birds were sensible of it. In the book of Jere- 
miah it is written, " The stork in the heaven 

* By a king-hop is meant a hop blossom with a few small 
green leaves, growing out of the centre of the flower, and some- 
times at its points ; as this peculiarity usually occurs with a 
luxuriant blossom, the effect is a very handsome hop. It is 
admired^ therefore, both for its beauty and its rarity ; some years 
scarcely any are seen. 
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knoweth her appointed times ; and the turtle and 
the crane and the swallow observe the time of their 
coming." All these were migrating birds in the 
time of the prophet, and such they are still. 

It is in this month that many birds prepare for 
flight. The cuckoo, the quail, the turtle-dove, the 
black-caps and the reed-sparrows, were already 
gone. The swallows and martins had begun to 
assemble, as if to consult about plans for their 
departure. The starlings, after living in pairs all 
the summer, were assembling in large flocks, ac- 
cording to their autumnal habits. They always 
dwell together in large companies all through the 
autumn and winter months. 

Mr. Leslie began to doubt the fitness of giving 
these birds the protection he had hitherto afforded 
them. They multiply so rapidly, that a small 
number of starlings will become a large colony in 
the course of a few years. At this time, they had 
increased so much, as to render their presence near 
the preserves a great inconvenience. When the 
roosting-place of these birds is frequented by large 
numbers of them, it becomes so offensive that the 
game avoid the spot. Mr. Leslie had so much 
pleasure in watching their wheeling flight, when 
they assembled in the autumn evenings and 
winter afternoons, that hitherto he had not allowed 
them to be shot. At length, he came home one 
day, exclaiming, "ReaUy these starlings are beyond 
all bearing. Much as I like to see them hovering 
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over the plantations, I am now oonvinced that they 
so infect the air, that their increase must be stopped. 
I have just given oideis that anyhod j shall be at 
liberty to shoot starlings.'' Yonng Elliot, who was 
present, observed that the owner of Shirehampton 
Park found it necessary to give a similar order last 
year. In those noble plantations the starlings had 
so increased as to become a great nuisance. The 
air for a considerable distance round their roosting 
place was infected with the offensive odoxur arising 
from it. '' I never saw such numbers as in that 
place," he added ; " many people go constantly on 
the hill which commands a view of the plantations, 
to watch the assembling of the starlings. They 
come up in large numbers from every quarter, flock 
after flock, darkening the air as they fly. You 
know how, after settling a little while, they rise 
again in companies, and fly round in whirls, sweep- 
ing the sky in a way peculiar to themselves. I 
was there a few weeks after the permission to shoot 
them had been given, and no doubt many a star- 
ling had been brought down and placed within the 
crust of pie or pudding. There was, however, no 
observable difference in their numbers. The birds 
were still to be seen by thousands, crossing and 
re-crossing each other, and at last sinking down 
like a descending cloud on the plantations, to re- 
main till morning. 

'^ That sudden descent of the starlings to their 
roosting-place is something very surprising, when 
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you first witness it," said Charles. " All the sky 
seems full of them; and then in one instant they 
disappear altogether." 

** Yes," said Bruce; " does it not remind you of 
Boderic Dhu? — 

*^ Short space he stood — ^then waved his hand ; 
Down sank the disappearing band. 
Each warrior vanish'd where he stood 
In broom or bracken, heath or wood, 
Sunk brand and spear and bended bow. 
In osiers pale and copses low ; 
It seem'd as if their mother earth 
Had swallowed her warlike birth. 
The wind's last breath had toss'd in air 
Pennon, and plaid, and plumage fair, — 
The next but swept a lone hill-side. 
Where heath and fern were waving wide : 
The sun's last glance was glinted back. 
From spear and glaive, from targe and jack, — 
The next, all unreflected, shone 
On bracken green, and cold grey stone." 

*^ Well, Papa, you have not so many starlings 
as that gentleman yet," said Greorge. 

** No, my dear boy ; nor do I intend ever to have 
so many. I wish to give them a quiet home ; but 
I see they must be kept within bounds." 

" Have you ever made acquaintance with a 
starling that has learned to talk, George ?" asked 
Clara Elliot, 

George had heard of talking starlings, but never 
seen one. He supposed they were not the same 
bird as those in the plantations*. 
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" It is the veiy same species of starliDg," said 
MisB Elliot ; " and I believe they are easilj taught 
both words and tunes. The only one so accom- 
plished that I have known much about belonged 



to some ndghbonts of onrs. It waa a very clever 
bird. One day, when I called with some friends 
on the lady, the starhng was broaght into the 
drawing-room, that I might see it. I was engaged 
in convereatioD, and was not aware when the bird 
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was brouglit in. Presently, I heard a small 
voice chattering away, not at all like that of a 
bird. It was the starling, talking with great 
rapidity. It did not speak in the manner of the 
parrot, or with the hoarse note of the jackdaw. 
It was a voice you might fancy coming &om 
a very litfle dwarf: a human voice, only very 
small." 

" What did it talk about?" asked George. 

" About everything. He would sing and talk 
to himself all day long, when not talked to by the 
inhabitants of the house. At one time he grew 
very thin, and seemed out of health. His mistress 
was afraid he was talking and singing himself into 
a consumption. His store of songs was wonderful, 
and he not only kept correctly to the tune, but 
uttered every word distinctly. In the midst of his 
singing and talking, he would sometimes break off, 
and exclaim, 'Well, what have you got to say 
next?' A blackbird hung in a cage near him. 
He had heard it called ' Pretty bird ;' but he used 
one phrase which they were not aware he had ever 
heard, — * You are a blackbird. You are a very 
pretty bird.' Like most fayourites, he came to ^' 
untimely end ; and though his cage is supplied by 
another, I am told the new bird is very inferior to 
his predecessor." 

" Oh, Papa, I wish you would allow me to keep 
a starling, that I might teach it to talk," ex- 
claimed Harry. 
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Mr. Leslie shook his head. " No caged birds in 
mj house, Hany. It would really make me un- 
happy to see them, unless they were little foreigners 
Uke the canaries. Having been reared in con- 
finement, a large airy cage is all the world to 
them. But yoor clever starling, Miss Elliot, reminds 
me of a very sensible blackbird, at one time the 
pet of a lady of my acquaintance. He had been 
bought when very youug, merely to save him from 



the chance of iU-treatment. At first, my fi4end 
intended to have the little bird killed at once. She 
was persuaded to keep it a few days, and then 
became so interested in it, that all thoughts of 
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Bhortening its life were given up. When I saw 
him first, Toby was grown a fine bird, both as to 
plmnage and song. His spirited attitudes and 
the brilliancy of his eye were quite remarkable. 
His master was a good whistler, and used to whistle 
tunes by the cage. Toby listened, and soon began 
to practise what he heard. In this way he learnt 
his master's favourite tunes. He was usually let 
out of his cage, and allowed the full range of 
whatever apartment his mistress occupied, for an 
hour or two every day. On these occasions he 
fomid many amusements. Nothing seemed to 
please him better than a mock fight. His master 
used to enter with a boxing-glove on his hand, and 
hold up his fist to the bird, Toby was not in the 
least alarmed, but attacked the gloved hand with 
great fury. Then he followed his master round 
the room, returning every thrust of the hand with 
the spirit of a practised boxer. Of this amuse- 
ment he was never tired. He seemed quite to 
understand that it was all play. When the door 
closed on the boxing-glove and its master, Toby 
would scream like a petted child, angry that its 
playfellow was gone. One day when I called on 
his mistress, I found the bird at liberty in the 
drawing-room. He had been amusing her with a 
little performance that she wished him to repeat 
before me. But my entrance had silenced him. 
While roaming about the room, he had begun to 
whistle * Blue bonnets over the border,' but stopped 
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after the first bar. * Come, Toby,' said his mistress, 
and she whistled the second bar, to lead him on. 
To her surprise, he did not follow her, but took it 
up at the third bar, and then stopped again. In 
this way he went through the tune with her, taking 
up the alternate bars. He afterwards repeated this, 
as it was likely he would. The wonder was in 
the first performance. 

"Another of the bird's amusements was to hunt 
about his cage for bits of stone or pebbles, which 
were put in for him to peck at. He would wait 
while his master hid a pebble, running to the 
ftirthest comer of his cage, and turning his back 
while it was done. The signal for search being 
given, he hunted it up, and brought it back to his 
master to hide again, and then ran up into the 
comer as before. This also seemed an untiring 
game. He never gave it up while his master was 
willing to continue the amusement." 

Mrs. Gray said she should have doated on such 
a bird. 

" It was impossible not be interested by it," said 
Mr. Leslie. « It certainly was a most amusing 
creature ; but I have forgotten many particulars I 
heard at the time. Poor Toby, like so many other 
pets, came to an untimely end, and his kind 
mistress is no longer living." 

There is one occupation of the month of Septem- 
ber never forgotten by boys. Partridge shooting, 
and all its attendant bustle among men and dogs, 
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was a matter of deep interest to the young Leslies 
and Nevilles. Charles took his rank among the 
sportsmen; and George and Arthur one day got 
permission, Arthur to accompany his brother, and 
George his papa. They were full of the good 
shooting and the cleverness of the dogs when they 
returned; but George found mamma and Emily 
much less disposed to share his pleasure than 
Harry, who longed to be advanced to like honour. 
Harry, however, had his sport while his brother 
was absent. He had been allowed to use the 
butterfly-net, and had been so fortunate as to se- 
cure the red admiral ( Vanessa Atalanta) for George; 
a butterfly which he had not been able to obtain, 
although they came out in August. They are, 
however, seen for many weeks, as they survive the 
winter, and lay their eggs in the foUowing spring 
on the nettle. 

Bruce Elliot and Charles were firm friends. They 
were companions in their studies and in their sports. 
They hoped to be much together at Oxford. Young 
Elliot had already begun his course there, and 
Charles Neville was entered at the same college, 
and expected to go up with his friend at the 
Michaelmas term. The young Scotchman had 
many stories to teU of grouse-shooting and deer- 
hunting in his native land. Even Emily listened 
with delight to some of his narratives, when he 
described the lovely heaths, or the deep glens amid 
the mountains, or the forests where the deer found 
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shelter. He would often describe the habits of 
other wild animals beside those sought by the 
sportsman. Sometimes he told her of the robin in 
the forest, who, while he waited under a tree till 
the deer came in sight, would perch on a branch 
over his head, until he saw him move a little from 
a spot where the pressure of his foot had melted 
the snow. Then down the fearless little bird would 
hop, and pick up the grubs and insects that had 
lain hid under the snow. When he had eaten all, 
he would look up, as if asking for a further treat. 
Again the kind-hearted hunter lifted his foot, and 
again the robin came down and fed. After finishing 
his meal, he perched once more on a branch of the 
tree, and poured forth a song of thanks to his 
benefactor. 

At another time he talked to her of the little 
water shrew-mouse, a small timid animal, not often 
seen, eyen hj those who go near his retired home. 
When returning from his sport on a winter evening, 
he had seen the shrew creep out of his hole, and 
watched his motions. There was snow on the 
ground, and ice on the streams; and the little 
animal crept down from the bank, and ran oyer 
the ice, plunging at once into the midst of the 
current, where the constant ripple of the water 
kept it clear from frost. He saw him swim merrily 
along, fishing for water insects. His little feet 
moved rapidly, like oars, carrying him now on this 
side of the stream, now on that, as the pursuit of 
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his prey required. Sometimes he cUmbed up on 
the ice, or on a projecting stone, holding up what 
he had caught in his fore paws, and eating it as a 
squirrel would do. Then he wiped his whiskers, 
and dashed into the stream. When he had ex- 
hausted one little pool of water, he came tumbling 
back down the rapids and over stones in the tor- 
rent, and then began to fish another pool, right 
against the current, with as much activity as before. 
The young sportsman watched him unseen, till the 
failing light hid the dexterous little swimmer &om 
his sight. 

At another time his tale was of a beautiful doe 
he had seen in the spring, feeding near a thicket 
in the forest. He suspected she had her young 
ones concealed there, and watched several days, till 
he saw that she wandered further from home. 
When he thought her at a safe distance, he entered 
the thicket, and found in the midst of it a clear 
space, covered with a carpet of the greenest moss. 
In a spot where the moss seemed a little raised, 
he gently removed a tuft, and was delighted to find 
beneath it two lovely fawns, lying each with its 
head on the flank of the other. They were most deli- 
cately formed, with the graceful head and neck of 
their race, and velvet coat, and large glistening eyes. 
They seemed surprised by the appearance of the 
intruder, but scarcely alarmed ; and after ga2dng 
at him stedfastly awhile, one lifted his beautiful 
head, and Ucked the outstretched hand of the 
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hunter. He laid the coverlet of moss gently on 
these children of the forest, and stole noiselessly 
out of the thicket before the doe had returned. 
" But if you ever become a huntress," said Bruce 
Elliot, " and study wood-craft, like the Lady 
Juliana Bemers, you will learn that I ought to 
call the young of the doe a kid. The term fawn, 
in the language of the forest, is only used for the 
young of the fallow-deer."* 

Emily laughed, and said she had no desire to 
follow the Lady Juliana, and therefore she thought 
she might use the word fawn ; " For," she added, 
" kid will always seem to me to express the young 
of a goat, instead of the beautifiil creatures you 
have just described." 

"Oh, Mamma," exclaimed George, as he met 
her and his sisters when he returned from a ride 
with his papa, "we have just met Farmer 
Oakshot, and he asked papa to take us all to see 
his largest and best hop-garden to-morrow." 

Mr. Leslie now rode up and said, " George has 
told you of Mr. Oakshot's proposal, I dare say ; he 
tells me that the large garden where they will be 
at work to-morrow is well worth seeing. And so 
it is, for I rode past it yesterday, and was struck 
with the beauty of the plantation. I fear I cannot 
go with you to-morrow ; but I think you would 
enjoy an hour or two among the hops. There will 

* See Notes to Stuarb*8 " Lays of the Deer Forest." 
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be a large party to bear you company," lie added, 
looking round on his children. 

*^ Oh, yes," said George ; " and besides, we can 
ask the Nevilles and Mr. and Mrs. Gray." 

"Won't that be capital ?" said Harry ; " Hurrah, 
Oakshot for ever ! " And off he ran to tell Arthur 
Neville the good news. 

When the day came, a trial of patience came with 
it; there was rain, and the expedition must be 
deferred. Oakshot obligingly sent a message to 
say that if they came the next day, he thought 
they would find the pickers in the best part of the 
ground. This was some consolation; but then 
Bruce Elliot and Charles Neville could not be 
of the party. They were engaged for a day's 
fishing, at that time, in a part where they had not 
before obtained leave to fish. It was an engagement 
of some standing, and they could not well give 
it up. 

The morning proved cloudy and good for the 
anglers, who set off in good spirits. The three 
boys worked busily with Mr. Gray in the morning, 
and then an early dinner at each of the three 
houses left the hop-garden party at liberty to set 
out. The clouds which had favoured the anglers 
in the morning, had cleared away, and a pleasant 
afternoon followed ; still and mild, as it often is in 
September, without being oppressively hot Mrs. 
Neville said she should like to visit the hop-ground, 
too, though she did not feel strong enough to 
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remain there as long as the others. She agreed to 
take Nurse and Freddy, and call for Mrs. Gray 
and her two little ones ; and Mrs. Leslie filled her 
pony-chaise, with Miss Elmer, Emily and Augusta. 
Farmer Oakshot, with the frank civility of an open- 
hearted English yeoman, came forward to greet 
his visitors, and led them to the part where the 
pickers were at work. It was a beautiful sight. 
In some places the hops hung in festoons from pole 
to pole. In others many of the poles were gar- 
landed fi'om top to bottom with the richly laden 
branches. The aromatic scent perfumed the air, 
and seemed to cheer the spirits as you breathed it. 
There was a hum of human life about the garden 
from the family groups gathered around the frames 
where the hops were picked. It was not loud and 
noisy, but seemed like an under current of quiet 
pleasure, making labour a pastime. Now and 
then a voice was heard, with the cry, " Pole-pullers, 
more hops wanted here!" A responding shout 
followed, and the bronzed labourer, whose oflBice it 
was to raise the poles, appeared with his strange- 
looking instrument, called a hop-dog. See him at 
work. He has cut the strong bine of the plant 
quite through with his knife, which he places 
between his teeth while he applies the hop-dog, 
and, forcing up the pole, carries it to the frame 
and lays it across just right for picking. A gracefiil 
thing is that rough hop-frame, with the hop-pole 
and its clustering wreathes resting on it. All hands 
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work busily, the mother and her children, from the 
tall stripUng or the stout daughter to the little one 
that can scarcely be trusted to join the labourers. 
The old grandmother, too, is there ; her frame is 
not far off. She has a high stool to rest herself on, 
and with her works her fevourite grandchild. By 
another frame is a bushel basket into which two 
little ones are picking hops, the mother breaking 
off branches from her own store to keep them sup- 
plied. They are not tall enough to stand at the 
frame. Besides, great is the glory of picking a 
whole bushel for themselves, and perhaps filling the 
basket twice or thrice in the day. Such a thing 
to tell father in the evening, when he comes from 
his labour to help them home I 

"Look at the frame we are just coming to," 
said Clara Elliot, " with an umbrella spread out. 
Ah ! there is a treasure under it." 

" Look 1 it is Jane Weston's baby laid asleep on 
cloaks and shawls in a basket, — ^a healthy, hardy 
little thing she is," said Mrs. Gray. " Good mom** 
ing, Jane, I am glad to see you able to come out." 

" Thank you. Ma'am, I am much better, and 
hop-picking, I am in hopes, will set me up. It 
always does me good, and baby is well and happy 
anywhere, and that's a great blessing to be thankfiil 
for." 

" You have gathered many hops for one person," 
observed Clara. 

" It is not all my doing, Miss ; my husband is in 
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the garden ; he is one of the pole-pullers, and he 
often comes and helps me. It is only a few 
minutes at a time ; but many little helps soon fill 
my frame." 

Emily came up, leading little Minnie, whose 
head was put inquiringly under the umbrella. 

" Oh, pretty baby, Mamma ! " she exclaimed ; 
" Minnie give it a cake." 

Her mamma held up her finger and drew her 
gently back that she might not disturb the slumbers 
of the little child, and told her that if she gave the 
cake to baby's mamma, she could give it to her 
when it was proper. Minnie was content, and went 
off with her basket to find some other child to 
whom she could give a cake. All the young party 
had come laden with their little offerings for the 
children, and they wandered over the ground, 
stopping sometimes at one frame picking a few 
hops and saying a few kind words, and then going 
on to another. 

Mr. Gray had also gone from frame to frame 
talking and picking hops. 

"You talk about picking hops," said Clara 
Elliot, " I should call it gathering them." 

" The term is universally used here," said Mrs. 
Gray, "and the plantations are always called 
either hop-grounds or hop-gardens. I like the last 
term, for the hop-picking seems more like garden- 
pleasure than field-labour." 

Mrs. Neville, who could not stay long, had 
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asked the fanner to show her where Barton^s wife 
and her little son were at work, and Freddy went 
with her to carry a basket of good things he had 
brought for Tom. Tom Barton was picking hops 
into a basket at his mother's side, and Freddjr and 
Nurse helped him to fill it. The little fellow's eyes 
sparkled at the sight of Freddy, to say nothing of 
the cake and the fruit in the basket. After talking 
a little with Charlotte Barton and a few others 
whom she best knew, she continued her drive, 
promising to call for her party on her return. 

Mrs. Leslie spent her time and labour chiefly on 
a poor widow, whose sick daughter was not able to 
come out even to hop-picking. Mrs. Leslie inquired 
kindly for her, and spoke words of Christian con- 
solation to the poor mother. She in return said 
many things which rejoiced Mrs. Leslie, because 
they showed that the sick girl was seeking to be 
prepared for the change that would soon pass over 
her. 

" Ah, Madam," said the widow, " I see she is 
fast ^oing. Her heart is in heaven now. I ought 
not to grieve, for I know she puts her trust in the 
only means of salvation. But it is so hard parting. 
She is just like her poor father. Ma'am, and she is 
following him fast." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Gray, gently, " following him 
to a land where there are no more partings, no 
more tears, no more sin ; and I am sure you find 
comfort in that thought." 
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" Indeed I do, Ma'am," — ^but her tears fell fast 
into the frame, as she stooped over it to pick out 
the leaves that had fallen in. 

Mrs. Leslie was glad to see Harry's pleasant face 
coming towards them. He brought round his little 
basket to the widow, and said in his merry way, 

" Will you please to buy a bun or a tart. Dame? " 

He placed his basket before her, and there was 
a tart, a bun, and a peach in it. She modestly 
took the bun, with a 

" Thank ye kindly. Master Harry." 

*' No, no, take them all," said Harry, " perhaps 
poor Betsey may like the peach ; I kept it on pur- 
pose for her." 

" You do right, Harry, to remember the sick," 
said his mamma. 

" It is very kind to think of my poor girl," said 
the grateftd mother, " and many a friend she finds 
where we did not look for it. Above all. Ma'am, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gray are so good to us, and his visits 
are such a comfort to Betsey." 

Others of the party now approached, to say that 
the day's work was almost at an end. The farmer 
and his head man had called out, " No more poles to 
be pulled." This was a signal to complete gather- 
ing those that remained on the frames ; and then 
to clear out carefully all the leaves that had fallen 
in while picking the hops. Some years there are 
brown hops to pick out, and put aside in baskets, 
to be measured separately; but this year there 
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were none. Though not so early as in some years, 
they were abundant and good, and they all had that 
£resh green colour so pleasing to the eye of a hop- 
grower. Mr. Oakshot came np, as the visitors were 
collecting together to go, and said, he hoped they 
wotdd honour Mrs. Oakshot by taking tea at the 
farm, — she fully expected them. He could not 
attend them, as he must stop and see his hops 
measmred before he left the garden; but if iii. 
Gray would be so good as to escort the ladies to 
his house, he would soon follow. The invitation 
was given too cordially to be declined ; Mrs. Neville's 
carriage waited at the entrance of the hop-garden 
to take up her party, and Mrs. Gray was preparing 
to go, when Mr. Gray begged her to stay. 

" You will enjoy the thing," he said, " and you 
will walk home very well, for it is not much more 
than two miles." 

" I should like it, certainly," said Mrs. Gray, 
" but I fear it would seem rude to Mrs. Neville 
not to return with her." 

" I wiU make your peace," said her husband ; 
" if there is blame it will rest on me." 

Mrs. NeviUe received kindly Mr. Gray's apo- 
logies for his wife, and found room for her nurse 
and children, as well as for Freddy and his 
nurse. 

The reception at the ferm-house was just such as 
you would expect from Mrs. Oakshot, kind, frank, 
and cordial. 
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The farmer joined them before they sat down to 
the plentiful meal, which was set out in the nice 
parlour. The tea did credit to Mrs. Oakshot's 
housewifery, as well ad to her hospitality, and all 
partook of it with great zest. Whether it was th^ 
eflfect of appetites quickened hy breathing the air 
of the hop-garden that made Mrs. Oakshot's home- 
made bread and butter so acceptable, I cannot say, 
but all agreed that they had made a famous tea. 
The pleasant, sensible talk of the farmer and his 
wife had certainly added to their enjoyment. 

When the anglers and the hop-pickers met, the 
adventures of the two parties were compared. 
There was less variety in the fishing scenes than 
in the hop-garden and farm-house. But the two 
friends had enjoyed their quiet day with rod and 
line on the banks of the stream. They were sue- 
cessfid in their sport in the early part of the day, 
and brought home good store of fish in their 
baskets. They had enjoyed the pleasant scenery, 
the quiet flow of the waters, and the sight and 
sound of the wild things that creep or float near the 
angler unconscious of his presence. They had met 
with few human beings, for they had followed the 
course of the water tlurough retired paths not often 
trodden. 

" But we did see another angler," said Bruce 
Elliot, " and a very skilftd one too. He was 
rather more gaily dressed than we were, for he was 
gleaming with blue and green." 
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" I know," said Arthur; '' you mean a kingfishen 
I do not think I eyer went* there without seeing one 
or two." 

" You are right, Arthur ; I watched one of these 
bright creatures 83 he sat pexched on the stump of 
a tree. I saw he was waiting for a fish, and 
I wondered at his patience, he had to watch so 
long. Shoals of minnows went by him in the clear 
water, and he must have seen them. But not an 
inch did he move. He knew he could not catch 
them so fax below the surface of the stream. At 
last an insect floating on the water tempted a 
minnow to rise and catch it. At the same moment 
my little kingfisher pounced upon the minnow, and 
flew back with it in his mouth to his perching 
place. He carefully shifted the small fish through 
his bill till he had got hold of it near the tail, then 
he gave its head two or three raps on the ts^ to 
stun it. When this was done, he shifted it again 
through his bill till he had it in a position to 
swallow it ; and then fished again.^' 

Arthur said he had never seen the bird eating 
a fish. 

" Ah," said Charles, " you move about too fast. 
K you could stand in the same place, as a good 
angler can, for hours, you would see sights you 
never dream of." 

" That is true," said Mr. Gray; " it is the patient 
watcher who is rewarded with the best secrets of 
nature." 
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There were other fishers at work this month, 
beside the gentlemen of the angle, and the blue- 
winged halcyon. The herring fisheries were all 
alive. 

" You remember seeing the shoals of herrings, 
Bruce, when we were at Yarmouth ?" said Mr. Gray. 

" I have also seen them on our own coast," said 
Charles. * * What astonishing numbers ! One won- 
ders where they all come from." 

" It is truly astonishing," said Mr. Gray, " and 
we cannot be too thankfcd for the supply of food, 
and of profitable employment, the arrival provides to 
large numbers of the working classes. Every year, 
as regularly as the season, the herrings are seen. 
The fisherman knows as well when to cast his net 
as the husbandman knows when to put in his 
sickle." 

" But where do they all come from so suddenly?" 
asked George. 

" They come from the shores of Spitzbergen, 
pouring along like a living tide. They come by 
myriads, and when the mighty shoal reaches our 
island, they divide into two great branches. One 
division takes the course of our western shores, the 
other division pours along the German Ocean, visits 
aU the eastern side of our Island, and then flows on 
to Denmark, Norway, Sweden, &c. So large is 
the supply, that in some parts of the Swedish coast, 
it is said, the fishermen do not attempt to land the 
nets. After surrounding a shoal, they are said to 
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draw the nets into a small compass, and then bAle 
out the fish into their boats with a scoop. 

As the month went on, the signs of antnmn in- 
creased. The hazel-nuts hung brown and ripe in 
the hedges and copses. The acorns and beech- 
masts were falling in the woods. In the gardens, 
the dahlias, the asters, and the Michaelmas daisies 
were flourishing. One of the old county names 
for this last flower is Summer* a Farewell. 

" It truly is," said Mr. Leslie, " a signal that the 
brightest things of the changing seasons have passed 
away, and we must wait to welcome in another year 
before we see them again." 
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BIRDa 

Ring Ouzel (T. torguatut) Arrives. 

Redwing (Twrd/iu Uiacus) do. 

Fieldfare (5^. ^>iZam) do. 

Snipe (Scohpax QdUmago) do. 

Jack Snipe (8. OaUimUa) do. 

Woodcock {S. Rusticola) do. 

Stock-Dove {Gohmha (Encu) Flocks. 

Hooded or Royston Crow (Corvvs Comix) . . . Arrives. 

Sea Curlew (Nvmenrnt mrqwUa) do. 

Mallard, or Common Wild Duck (Ancu JBotchaa) . do. 

Common Teal {A. Orecca) do. 

Bean Goose {Anter Se^etvm) do. 
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Wood-owla hoot. — The stone curlew utters his clamorous 
note. — ^Many of the swsJlows and martins are gone, but some will 
remain till the middle of October. — The nuthatch is heard among 
the orchard trees. 

INSECTa 

Lady-bird, 12-spotted (CoccvMXIfib 12-pimctcita) , . Appears. 

Do. 10-spotted (C7. lO-ptmetcUa) do. 

Red under-wing Moth {GatoccUa Niipta) , ^ . . do. 

Clouded Yellow Butterfly {Coliaa Mdusa) .... do. 

Green Grasshopper {AcHda vvridissima) ...» do. 

Vapourer Moth {Orgyia <xmtiqua) ....... do. 

Drone Fly {JSriatalia tenax) Enters houses. 

Convolvulus Hawk-moth {Sphinx OoTWolwHt) . . do. 

Death's-head Moth {AcJierontia Atropoa) do. 

Herald do. {Oalyptra libcUrix) do. 

Gk>asamer floats. 



WILD PLANTS. 

Hawthorn and Elder berries ripe. 
Grass of Parnassus {Pcumama paktstria) 
Sa£fron Crocus (Crocus sctUvtut) * . . 
Marsh Mallow (AUkasa officinaiis) . . . 
Sea Wormwood (Artemisia maritima) . 
Golden Bod (Solidago Vvrgcmrea) . . 
Common Meadow Saffron (Colckicfwn cmtumndU) 
Strawberry Tree (Arbvitus Unedo) .... 
Creeping Water Plantain (Aliama ripens) . . 
Bitter Persicaria (Polygon/um Mydropiper) 

Small Creeping do. (P. mimju) 

Brown Cyperus, or GkJingale (Oyperus fusctts) 
"Maxsh Ajidrom.ed& (Andromeda polifolia) , . 
Tall Red Mint (Mentha rvJbra)^ and others 
Nodding Bur-Marygold (Bidena cemma) . . 
Com Wound Wort (Stcu^ys aarveTuia) . . « 
Tellow Toad's-flaz (Linaria viblgaris) . . . 
Sharp-pointed Toad's-flax (L. Elatine) . . . 
Small Flea-bane (Inula PiUicaria) 



Flowers, 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



Beech-masts faU. — Lime leaves begin to falL — Hazel-nuts ripe. 
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CALENDAR OP GARDENING AND COUNTRY WORK. 

Common Michaelmas Daisy {Aster Ericoidea) . . Flowers. 

Alpine do. (A, tUpimiu,) and others do. 

Large-flowered Dwarf Gentian (Cknticma ocoicZm), 

and others do. 

Carolina Lily {LUvum Oarclvnianum and L. hul- 

hifervm) do. 

Autumnal Snowflake {LeviCojvAfn, avifwnvMiU) . . . do. 
Strawberry Tree {Arlmtu8 Unedo ru&ra), with Tarieties do. 
German Goldilocks {Cfhryaocofna Lmosyris) . . . do. 
Loblolly Bay {Qordonia Ltuicmthtu) do. 

Dahlias and some hardy annual a are still in flower. 

Some of the hardy annuals, such as Clarkias, (Enotheras, 
Collinsias, Nemophilas, may now be sown. They bear our 
winters when not unusually seyere, requiring no protection, 
and they come into flower just at the time we most need them, 
between the flowering of the spring bulbs and the blooming of 
summer plants. 

Avariculaa must be put under shelter for the winter at the 
end of this month ; but they must still have as much light and 
air as can be given without exposing them to frost or to heavy 
rains. 

Ctichues should be taken in-doors, and very little water given 
them. 

Cuttings of China roses may be made, and offsets of any 
shrubby calceolarias removed into small pots filled with turfy 
loam. 

TreMnoUt. — Take up the plants in the middle of the month, 
pot them in flve-inch pots, and place them in a light greenhouse 
where air is admitted, or in a house window. They will soon 
produce flowers, and continue to bloom till ApriL In removing 
these plants, the boU should be gently removed from the roots, 
and as few fibres destroyed as possible. 

Piadc8 must now be planted out in the beds where they are 
intended to flower. It checks them injuriously to move them 
in the spring. 

Jli/r^f daisy, or gentianella edgings may now be planted^ and 
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the aartb. should be pressed firmly round the roots, b; beating 
it down with, the back of a spade. 

Do^s-trmih Violei, narciaBiu, crcnua, snowdrop, ajid other auch 
bulbs, if out of the ground, must now be planted. Tbey should 
be planted two or three inobea deep ; the depth must be regu- 
lated by the sLie and strength of the bulbs.- 

Earth up celery, and plant lettuce in a sheltered border, for 

Com barrest is finishing, and ricka are being thatched. — Iq 
some parts of the country the pistils of the cronu lativut are 
gatliered and dried in large quantities for saS^on. — The pickiug 
and drying of hops is completed, and the gathering of orchard 
fruit. — Ploughing and sowing wheat follows on the harvest, and 
clover, early peas, &o. — The wild fruits furnish some employ- 
ment, and make wetoonie addition to the poor man's store. — 
Hazel-nuts, acorns, blaciberries, and elderberries are all ready 
for gathering. — -In the apple counties cider and perry are now 
made.— The herring-fisheries all along our eastern and western 
coasts are now gathering in a rich harvest of fish. 
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The pleasant weather with which October 
opened, was welcomed hj the Bportsman for Ms 
amoaement, by the faxmer for his hnBbandry, and 
by the young natoralists for the opportunity to 



pursue their observatioiis on many points ot 
interest to them. They had watched from time 
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to time during the last month, the assembling of 
the swallows and martins; and often had they 
expressed the wish, — " Oh, if we could but see 
them actually set out on their long journey ! " 

" That," said Mr. Gray, " it seems, is a sight 
with which no man has yet been gratified. White 
says, in a letter to a friend, * If ever I saw any- 
thing like actual migration, it was last Michaelmad 
day.' Then he goes on to say, that he was travel-* 
ling early in the morning of that day on the coast* 
A heavy fog prevailed during the first part of 
the journey. It cleared away as they entered on 
an extensive common, where they saw multitudes 
of swallows {Hirundo rustica) clustering imder 
the stunted bushes, as if they had passed the 
night there. As soon as the air became quite 
clear, he says, they all rose on the wing and flew 
towards the sea in a body, with a placid and 
easy flight. After that there were no more flocks 
of them seen, only here and there a straggler." 

" That really did look like one division of the 
army setting out," said young Elliot, " and I 
remember hearing another instance, on what 
seemed good authority, though I cannot now 
recal the names. Some persons who had been up 
all night watching by a sick-bed, on looking out 
at the window very early in the morning, observed 
a vast number of swallows assembled on the roofs 
opposite. After remaining there some time, they 
rose in such numbers as to darken the air, and 
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then sailed away and were seen no more. This 
person always believed she had seen the departure 
of the swallows on their automn tour." 

" I wish I could be so fortunate," said Arthur, 
'^ but as that cannot be, we have at least a great 
pleasure in waiting their return." 

" Yes," said George, " and now we have to 
look out for other birds that are coming to winter 
with us. The gamekeeper told me this morning, 
that he saw some redwings yesterday." 

" Oh, then," said Charles, " we shall soon have 
the fieldfares, and the snipes, and the woodcocks, 
and a great many more." 

Mr. Gray observed, that White had noted that 
the woodcock generally arrived in his neighbour- 
hood about Old Michaelmas day. 

" If they are as late as that this year," said 
Charles, " I must give them a welcome on the 
banks of Isis, for I shall have no chance of 
meeting them here, I suppose." 

There had been for some time reports about 
Mr. Gray's fine dog, Tippoo, not much to his 
credit. Still nothing was proved against him. 
But one* morning when Charles Neville came to 
Leighside, Mr. Gray met him with an unusually 
grave fax^e, and said, 

" I cannot tell you, Charles, how much I am 
grieved. I fear, after all, poor Tippoo is the sheep- 
stealer. You know Mr. Oakshot has suspected 
him, but we all agreed that it was impossible." 
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" I cannot believe it," said Charles, who always 
defended the noUe dog. " It is nothing but a 
piece of scandal, sir, I believe. Oakshot has sunk 
hundredweights in my estimation since he said 
the word. I have no notion of such impertinence. 
Tippoo, indeed ! what an idea ! " 

" I was quite as unwilling to believe it as you, 
Charles, but it has been proved now beyond a 
doubt. You know, Bruce and I have seen him 
tied up every night since the sheep have heen 
worried, and found him tied up in the morning. 
Still Oakshot seemed sure that the dog had been 
seen coming from his fold, and last night we 
agreed that Bruce should sit up and watch. We 
tied up the dog as usual, and he remained quiet 
tin late in the night, when all was still. Bruce 
was in the stable, where he could watch conveni- 
ently. After Tippoo had satisfied himself that all 
was safe, he gently slipped his head out of his 
collar, and tramped off right for the sheep-fold." 

" An old fox ! " exclaimed Charles, " I would 
not have believed it of him." 

" Nor I," said Mr. Gray, " but it is too true. 
Bruce watched for the dog's return. He was 
away an hour or more. He then came back, and 
slinking qxdetly to his kennel, managed to slip his 
head again into the collar. He wiped away all 
traces of his feast by carefuUy licking himself, and 
then lay down to sleep as if nothing had happened. 
This morning when I went out all was right at the 
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kennel, but, alas! Oakshotwas already here. He 
came to saj that another sheep was killed and two 
more bitten, and that the shepherd is quite certain 
Tippoo is the thief. I grieve to say, that I feel 
sure of it myself now." 

Charles could no longer doubt, but he sincerely 
shared Mr. Gray's trouble ; so did the three boys 
when they came in, and heard that Tippoo was 
doomed to die for bis evil deeds. That fine 
fellow who had been the companion of their walks, 
and jumped into the water whenever they wished. 

" And how he used to carry a hat or a stick," 
they said, " and always seemed to rejoice to see 
us ! And then so gentle ! How pretty it was to 
see little Minnie with one arm round his neck, 
and patting his rough hair with her other hand." 

" Yes, and he never thought of hurting her." 

It was a day of grief to Mr. Gray, but he said, 
since' the dog must go, he thought the sooner the 
better. Charles proposed as the best plan, that 
Mr. Gray's man. Brown, should take it to Mr. 
Leslie's keeper to be shot, which would secure a 
speedy death. Mr. Gray thanked him for the 
suggestion, and begged him to give Brown the 
necessary directions. Mrs. Gray and himself had 
both made up their minds not to see the poor 
animal again. They had cherished the dog for 
years, till he had come to be looked on as a 
member of the family. They were all distressed 
at parting with him in this way, and Mr. Gray 
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said, with a sigh, " I really am determined never 
to allow myself to get so fond of an animal 
again/' 

Mrs. Gray came in and begged that they 
would not tell little Minnie anything about it. 
She was so fond of the poor dog, it would make 
her very unhappy to hear he was to be shot. 
She would tell her that it had been necessary to 
send him away, 

" This," she added, " will be grief enough for 
her tender little heart to bear." 

Many days passed before the story of Tippoo 
could be thought of with less painful feelings. 
Three or four weeks later, Charles told Mr. Gray 
he had met with a dog, which he hoped he would 
accept from him. Bruce and himself had chosen 
it out of several that had been offered. It was a 
handsome black retriever, and bore the name of 
Rollo. The kind offer could not be declined ; but 
for some time after Bollo came to Leighside, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gray were rather shy of making 
acquaintance with him. By degrees he won on 
their notice and gained their favour; he was so 
gay and lively, and so tractable and well-behaved. 
If he attended Mrs. Gray, and the children, and 
the nurse, in a walk, it was observed that he never 
strayed far from them. He appeared to consider 
himself appointed to guard them, and kept them 
constantly under his notice. If he happened to 
be a few yards in advance of them, and saw a 
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man coming along the road, he immediately 
rushed hack and kept close to his charge till the 
traveller had passed; often growling if the stranger 
came nearer than he approved. Minnie, too, 
learnt to fondle Eollo, and with the boys he was a 
welcome playfellow. Even Mr. and Mrs. Gray- 
felt themselves more and more attracted to so 
pleasant and intelligent a creature. Charles was 
delighted to see him so well established in his 
new home. 

The time drew near when Bruce Elliot and 
Charles Neville must set out for Oxford. Mr. 
Beresford had kindly promised to attend his 
nephew, and see him settled in his rooms, and 
introduce him to some friends of his. Every- 
body, knew it was right for Charles to go, but a 
cloud hung over them when they thought of his 
leaving. He had to cheer Arthur and Freddy 
when they said, " How dull it will be when you 
are gone I " 

" Oh no," he said, " you will not be dull ; there 
will be Aunt Beresford and those two merry girls; 
and then, you know, it is not many weeks before 
we hope to meet at Christmas." 

Still partings are sad things, and Charles felt it 
to be so ; and poor Mrs. Neville felt it still more 
deeply. The Beresfords came. Charles and his 
friend set out with graver faces and more sober 
feelings than usual. But the constant change of 
scene soon brought back to the young travellers 
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something of their accustomed mood. Those they 
had left behind found it more difficult to regain 
their usual spirits. In a few days, all returned 
with cheerftdness to their employments. The 
Grange and Hall families were daily together. 

Clara Elliot was a welcome addition to their 
parties ; and Mr. and Mrs. Gray were delighted to 
meet their young friends again. 

The three boys missed Bruce and Charles very 
much. In consideration of this, they had many 
more walks than usual with Mr. Leslie, and a 
great deal of talk about such things as they 
observed in passing along. 

" What curious fellows these gossamer spiders 
are. Papa," said George one day when they were 
walking together ; " wherever we go this morning 
there they are before us. The plough has but just 
passed over this field, and yet the fine threads are 
spread over all the farrows already. They could 
not have been spun in so short a time." 

As he said this, he passed on to a fallow field, 
and Arthur exclaimed, 

"Now here they are all about us again; on 
the grass-tops, and on the tree-tops." 

" Oh yes," said Harry, " see how they are 
floating about over our heads. Papa ! " 

" Yes, my boy, and if you were to ascend a 
high tower they would still be over your head. 
A gentleman who was walking near the cathedral 
at York, when the gossamer was floating about. 
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thought he would try if this was true. He entered 
the cathedral and went to the top of the lofly 
minster. At that great height he found the 
gossamer webs as far above his head as when he 
was in the street." 

" How can it be?" asked George. " It quite 
puzzles me." 

" You are not the first person who has been 
puzzled by the question," said Mr. Leslie. " Phi- 
losophers have tried to account for it in different 
ways. Some have thought that these threads are 
electric, or so acted on by electricity in the air, as 
to be made buoyant by it. The little spinner and 
his web are supposed to be carried into the air 
together by this means. Others again are of 
opinion, that both the spiders and their webs are 
borne aloft by the wind. The little web-spinner 
fixes his thread on some plant, or tree, or building, 
and throwing himself into the air, spins on, letting 
the wind carry him where it will. This opinion 
is considered by most naturalists to be the best 
founded. With regard to the ground being so 
soon filled with web, it is said that more than one 
kind of spider is employed in forming them. The 
chief spinner undoubtedly is the Ardnea aero^ 
nautica, but all spiders leave a fine thread or line 
to secure themselves in case of falling firom any 
height. By this means the surface of the ground 
in summer is often covered with a network of 
fine threads, which may be considered public 
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property, — a kind of commonwealth of web, to 
which so many have contributed, that no one can 
say what part is his own. The plough buried 
the webs as it passed along the farrows, but the 
breeze that followed brought down a fresh supply. 

" The most abundant spinner of these webs, 
the little aeronaut spider, may be seen setting out 
from the branch of a tree or plant, lengthening his 
thread and stretching out his legs. Then he 
balances himself as a bird does in preparing for 
flight, and sails off, always going before the 
wind." 

" That is very curious and wonderful," said 
Arthur. " Let us watch and see if we cannot spy 
out one of these clever little spinners." 

" Thank you. Papa, for telling us all this ! " 
said George. " I understand more about the 
gossamer now, but still I should like to know 
more, and to be quite sure about it." 

" I think it must be very pleasant," said 
Harry, " to go floating about in that way. Come, 
Mr. Gossamer, give me one of your threads to 
ride on." 

" Oh, Harry," said Arthur, laughing, " a fine 
business that would be. You should call for a 
good strong rope to carry such a jolly fellow 
as you." 

" Ah, well ! I can carry myself, and that is 
better than gossamer flying. Who is ready for a 
race with me? One, two, three, and away I " 

p 
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Arthur started off at the challenge, and awaj 
they went, with light hearts and nimble feet. 
George kept by his fether'a aide and contin«d to 
ask many questions. Mr. Leslie told him, that 
in the evening he should read some papers in 
" Loudon's Magazine of Natural History/' on the 
subject of the gossamer spider. 

THE GOSSAMER SPIDER. 

' Oh ! aeronaut, with wisdom rare^ 
Thy skill the gauzy tissue spreads ; 
Thou floatest buoyant through the air, 
Amid a thousand silver threads. 

Oh ! aeronaut, the autumn gale, 
That low on earth the foliage brings, 

But aids thy fairy form to sail, 
Lightly as on the May-fly's wings. 

Oh ! aeronaut, on thee I gaze, 
Wondering at all thy world of skiU ; 

Though man has sought to trace thy ways, 
A marvel thou and mysteiy stilL 

Oh ! aeronaut, what secrets dwell 

Within thy tiny form conceal'd ! 
And who the mighty store can tell 

Of wonders yet to be reveal'd ? 

Frail insect floating on the breeze, 

Go thou, — a holy mission thine, 
To point to higher themes than these, 

And lead our thoughts to skill divine. 

" Oh I how I wish cousin Charles was here/* 
said Adelaide Beresford. 

" We all wish he was," said the boys, " and 
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•Bmce Elliot, too. Bruce was such a nice fellow, 
and told us such capital stories." 

" What a pity it is there is no hay-making," 
said Harry, ^* nor harvesting, nor hop-picking to 
take Maria and Adelaide to. All that is over, 
and there is nothing but bare fields now." 

" Oh, but the field business is not all over yet," 
said Greorge. ^* You forget that they are harvest- 
ing potatoes, and turnips, and carrots." 

" Oh," said Emily, " that is not such pleasant 
harvest work to look on, as a corn-field full of 
reapers." 

" No, Emily," said little Augusta, " not half so 
pretty. I shall be so glad when hay-making 
comes again, and we have tea-parties in the hay- 
field." 

" And so shall I," said Freddy Neville ; " it is 
famous fan to toss about the hay and make nests 
to sit in. And everybody is so merry I Mamma, 
when will hay-making come ? " 

" We must wait a long time for that, my little 
Freddy, but we shall find something to amuse us 
every day. You will have nice walks and rides 
with Aunt Beresford and your cousins now. Then 
there will be games of trap-ball, and cricket, and 
hunt the hare ; at last hay-making time will come 
again." 

" Oh yes," said Arthur, " and before that there 
will be Christmas. What comes with Christmas, 
Freddy?" 
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"Oh! brother Chatlea comes at ChriatmaS, — 
won't that l>e joyfid?" and the little fellow" 
shouted and clapped bis hands, as he thought of 
the retam of his kind brother. 

There were few 
flowers to be found 
now. The leaves of 
the tree, which still re- 
mmaed unMlen, were 
marked with rich hues, 
, yellow, brown, and 
crimson. The Virgin- 
ian creeper was beau- 
tifully coloured, .and 
showed well against the 
dark green ivy. Oc- 
casionally some sweet 
blossoms of late-blow- 
ing woodbine were 
brought home, and the 
■flowers of the field- 
gentian found growing 
on the chalky banks. 
But the most attractive 
amongst the vegetable 
tribes this month are 
the ferns and the 
mosses. Several of the 
ferns are in seed. Beau- 
niLD siKiiAH. tiiul and curious these 
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seeds are, packed in seed-TesBela, which ate cloBely 
ranged in rows on the under side of the leaves. 
The mosses were daily becoming more beautiful, 
aad Mr. Gray's microscope displayed their beauty 
more clearly. 

" The fields are certfunly very laare," swd Maria 
Beresfotd, after retmning from a long wait. " I 
have no flowers for Aunt Neville to-day. I am 
sorry for that. But yet we have had a very 
pleasant walk," she said to Mr. Beresford. " We 



have been in a large field where they were sowing. 
I always think it is such a pretty sight Mr, Oak- 
ahot waa there sowing com himself. He came np 
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SO civillj to speak to us, and let me examine the> 
thing tliat holds the seed. He said it was called 
a seed-lip. I think it is qnite elegant in its 
form." 

" I think so too, my dear Maria," said Mr. Leslie^ 
" and very ffracefiil is the way in which the seed- 
Kp is carried and the action ^th which the sower 
casts abroad the seed. I am never tired of the 
sight. But man is not the only sower of seeds at 
this season of the year. Many are at work. 
Some seeds are scattered about by the birds. 
Some are famished with hoo^, by means of 
which they stick to the rough coats of sheep and 
other animals, and are carried by them to a 
distance from the place where they grew. Some 
are formed with downy tips, which enable them to 
float on the breeze, and thus they are borne away 
to form new beds. Some seed-vessels have such 
elastic force in themselves, that they open with a 
jerk, and throw the seeds to a considerable distance. 
The balsam is an instance of this, with which 
you are all familiar. Such wise provision for the 
distribution of vegetable life, ought not to be 
passed by unnoticed. 

" Some people call this a dull time of the year,'* 
said Mr. Gray, " and speak as if they knew not 
where to find objects of interest. The subject of 
the migration of birds alone would supply a good 
deal of pleasant work for a well-furnished mind* 
The seeding of plants, and the provision made 



for dispeismg the seeds over the face of the euHi, 
is ano^er topic od which a great many hoars nutj 



be delightfully and profitably spent. In fiict, if 
we will but set ourselves to stndy the great Ixtok 
of Nature, we shall find a golden page for every 
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month in the year. Do you not think so, Miss 
Beresford?" 

" With you to teach me how to read, Mr. Gray, 
I think I should find it so. But I feel the want 
of some help in the study of nature." 

" True ; but it is to be had for seeking now. 
In the present day there are books, and societies, 
and naturalists, everywhere. I never knew a real 
lover of nature, who would not gladly give infor- 
mation to any young fiiend who showed a desire 
to obtain it. I can truly say, that I have ever 
found the study of Natural History favourable to 
good fellowship and kindly feeling." 

" I agree with you perfectly," said Mr» Leslie, 
" and I think what you have just said may be fairly 
considered an additional argument in favour of the 
study." 

THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

Oh, who would turn from Nature's book. 

As though it were a worthless thing f 
Scorn not within its leaves to look, 
There's wisdom in the murmuring brook, 

And in the flowers that round it spring. 

The waving wood, the shelter'd dell, 

Speak of the great Creator's pow^r ; 
And the pale lily's fragrant bell. 
Of love and mercy seems to tell. 

To him who seeks her lowly flower. 

It speaks of Him whose wisdom plann'd. 

And still sustams a world so fair ; 
It points to Him whose bounteous hand 
So freely scatters o'er the land 

Treasures of earth, and sea^ md air. 
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(CfllBDiflr far dDrtnht 



BIRDS, 

Snow Bunting {Emheriza mvalis) Arrives. 

Grey Lag, or Wild Goose {Anas Afuer) .... do. 

Widgeon {Anoi Pendope) . , . , do. 

Gadwell {A, Strepera) . , do. 

Merlin (PcUco jEsalon) do. 

Lesser Guillemot (Podiceps mvnor) ...... do. 

Common Shoveller (Anas ClypecUa) . . . . , do. 

Mountain Finch {FrvngiUa MontifringiUa) ... do. 

Siskin, or Aberdevine {F. Spima) ...... do. 

The woodcock arrives ; also flocks of wild geese. 

Buntings collect in flocks. — ^The last of the swallows and 
martins leave this country about the middle of the month. 
— The land and the water-rails also depart, and the red-shanks, 
and red-starts.' Many of the pied water-wagtails {MotciciUc^ 
Ya/rreUi%) likewise quit us about this time. 

WILD PLANTS. 

Ivy-leaved Toadflax (Linaria Oymhoilaria) . • • Blowers. 
Irish Rose {Rata ffibemica) ........ do. 

Dandelion {Leontodon Taraxacum) do. 

Inelegant Ragwort {S. aqualidm) do. 

Common Ivy {Hedera Helix) • do. 

Shepherd's Spikenard {Conyza squarrosa) .... do. 

The holly, brier, woody nightshade, sloe, and spindle tree, 
ripen their fruits this month. — ^Leaves begin to falL 
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CALENDAR OP GARDENING AND COUNTRY WORK. 

Chinese Chrysanthemum, Biichaelmaa Daisies of varioxiB sorts ; 
Mignonette, and Btuudan and Neapolitan Violets in bloonL 

Japan Southernwood {ArtemUa Jajpomca\ and European 
Lead-Wort (Phmbago EiMropced), in flower. 

DahUas, holyhocks, rodbeckias, &c. keep their blossoms till 
injured by frost. 

Early in the m^ith pot any bulbs intended for the window 
early in the spring. Plant them in dry soil, which should only 
just cover the top of the bulbs. The pots should be plunged in 
a warm, dry border, and covered with ashes or saw-dust to the 
depth of five or six inches. 

Beds for Tulips, Hyacinths, &c., should now be prepared. 
They should be dug to the depth of eighteen inches, and well 
drained. No manure should be dug in so near the surface as to 
touch the bulbs when planted. 

fferbacecms Pereimuds, such as phlox, peony, Iris, &c., should 
now have their roots divided for increase. 

Scarlet Lobelias should be taken up, divided, and plsoited in 
pots for the winter, as they are apt to decay if left out. 

Seedling Biewnials fit for transplanting vdU do better if planted 
now than if left till the spring. 

Dig up parsnips, carrots, beets, and potatoes. Weed the 
spinach beds, and plant out the August-sown lettuces, if not 
done last month. 

Our labourers are now sowing for winter crops, — housrog 
potatoes and other vegetables for winter store, — ^planting and 
felling timber trees, — ^repairing fences and clearing drains, — 
wood for firing stacked or housed, — ^hurdles are made, and 
cattle put up to fatten.. 

The herring and pilchard fisheries are still in active ope- 
ration. 
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NOVEMBER. 



The early part of the month was mild and 
pleasant, as it often is. There were still some 
patches of shaded leaves in the woods. Here 
and there signs of the spring vegetation were 
seen, soon to be checked hj colder weather. 
A primrose-bud, a daisj, or a few {nrze blossoms 
were sometimes seen, and it was not jet like 
winter ; it was 

" The pale descending year, yet pleasing BtilL" 

Some of the ferns remained iminjiired by the 
frost. In the wood-paths the fimgi were springing 
up, and the lichens were spreading ovei: old palings 
and tronks of trees. It was pleasant to have the 
last lingering gleams of the departed seasons. It 
was like the soft light and beautiful sky that we 
see after the sun is set. But in time the change 
came. The days became darker and more chUl, 
just after the Beresfords' return to their home. 
Summer pleasures were at an end, but no one had 
yet settled into winter habits and pursuits. 
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It was a chill damp morning. The often quoted 
lines, 

" November's sky is chill and drear, 
Noyember's leaf is red and sear/' 

scarcely expressed the gloom of the day. There 
was a misty rain and a dull murky sky. The few 
scattered leaves left on the trees from time to time 
fell pattering to the earth. A robin, with ruiOied 
feathers, was the only bird seen from the window. 
He hopped on the window.siU and picked up some 
crumbs, then hopped back to a leafless spray and 
tried to sing. But the strain was soon oven 
Harry was anxiously watching the weather, and 
at length he exclaimed, in a desponding tone, — ■ 
** The Beresfords are gone, and the summer is 
gone, and what are we to do now? " 

" What a mournful question, Harry ! " said 
Mrs. Leslie. She spoke cheerfully, and the very 
Sound of her voice brought a sense of cheerfulness 
to others. " I think I can tell you what we 
must do," she continued ; ** we must employ our- 
selves about our daily duties, and turn them into 
pleasures. There is a thing I want done at the 
school as soon as the rain ceases. Who will go 
with me?" 

" All, all. Mamma ! What is to be done ? " 
<* First, I want somebody to take the poor boys' 
pence for the shoe club, and enter the account in a 
little book." 
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" Oh, let me do that, Mamma,'' said Greorge ; 
** I will promise to do it carefiilly." 

" Well, I think I can trust yon. Here is the 
book and the bag for the pence. But there is 
work for everybody. Here you see I have two 
parcels of worsted for knitting stockings. Harry 
can take the largest quantity, and, Emily, your 
flower-basket will hold as much as you can take." 

" And me, too, Mamma," said Augusta ; " Is 
there something I can carry?" 

" Yes, here is a tempting packet of needles for 
my little Augusta to take care of. I shall put 
them into my little basket ready for you- And 
now while Emily amuses herself with her crochet- 
Work, and George finishes his drawing, Harry can 
entertain us by reading Marryat's story about 
* South Africa,' which I have just got for him. 
I am sure it will interest us all." 

So pleasantly did the time pass, that though the 
rain continued, and the walk to the school was 
set aside, nobody felt dull. After the book was 
closed, skipping, and battledore and shuttlecock, 
gave them pleasant exercise till it was time for 
Emily to go to Miss Elmer, and for the boys to 
prepare their lessons for Mr. Gray. 

The next day was clear and still — such a 
pleasant day as we sometimes get in November. 
The school was visited; the shoe-club pence 
were collected, and the knitters told that they 
might begin as soon as they liked. 
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^^ See,'* said Mrs. Leslie, in her kind cheerful 
manner, " I have brought beautifdl worsted and 
beautiM needles, and I hope we shall see some 
beautiful socks and stockings at Christmas. Every 
one who knits a nice pair of stockings, will have 
them to do what she likes with." 

" Here is Betsy Browne," said the governess, 
" she is a very good knitter," 

" Well, Betsy, who do you wish to knit a pair 
of stockings for ? " 

" For my little brother. Ma'am." 

" Then you must have grey worsted." 

All the' knitters were famished with materials, 
which were received gladly, and the young party 
returned merrily homewards, pleased at having 
been usefaUy employed, and wishing success to the 
knitters. The weather soon set in colder. Flocks of 
wood-pigeons were seen frequently, and flocks of 
larks and redwings and fieldfares were abundant. 
The water-birds were arriving. The teal, and the 
wild geese, and the widgeons, had already come. 
The berry-bearing trees, the hawthorn, the holly, and 
the mountain ash, were now visited by the thrushes, 
blackbirds, fieldfares, and other birds ; and many a 
welcome meal was supplied from these wild fruits. 

" Look at that missel-thrush feasting on the 
holly berries," said Mr. Gray. " It is the har- 
vest of berries for the birds. There are some, 
you see, at the mountain ash ; others are glad to 
get a meal from the wild service-tree." 
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*^ Yes, and finom the wild rose-tree, too,'"^ said 
Mrs. Gray. *' I like to think of its long graoefol 
sprays and loyely flowers in summer. It is bean- 
tifiil even now, thickly set with mby-colouied 
1)erries, and each containing a store of seed for the 
winter bird." 

Frosty nights and cold days had driven the 
most familiar of onr birds to approach the dwelling- 
houses, in hopes of some addition to their scanty 
fiaie. The daily feeding of these pensioners had 
begun, when a friend of Mr. Leslie's came to pass 
a day with him. When he entered the break- 
fast-room the next morning, the children had jnst 
thrown out bird-seed and crumbs for robin and 
his companions. Mr. Grant had no soon^ taken 
his seat at the table, than he discoTcred the birds 
at the window, and said to Mrs. Leslie : ^' I see 
you have a breakfeist party out of doors as well 
as iB." 

^^ Tes," she said ; ^* we are beginning to feed 
the birds early this year. The poor little creatures 
come clustering about the house, as if to tell us 
they are in want, and my children have great 
pleasure in feeding them." 

" I can quite understand that," replied Mr. 
Grant, " for I greatly enjoy feeding them myself. 
But I cannot safely feed them on the ground as you 
do, for my little daughter has a favourite white 
cat, who is provokingly clever in catching birds. 
I have had some large scallop shells fastened on 



i 
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brackets by the aides of the window, beTond 
ptissey's reach, and in these we place food. We 
call it feeding the robins; but many beside the 
robins come to the feast, as I see is the case 
here." 

" yes," said George, " we have all sorts, — 
sparrows by the dozen ; nnt-hatches (and we pnt 
nnts for them), chaffinches, tits, and I know not 
how many beside." 

" There is a tom-tit now. Is he not a beautifal 
bird?" said Emily. 



" Yea, and a bold bird too; see, he is on the very 
window-sill. The robin wonld like to drire him 
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off, but he returns again and again. You see he 
is resolved to have lus share of the feast." 

" Well done, tom-tit," said Hany, " you are 
right; make sure of a breakfast when you can 
get it I do like the tits, they seem so full of 
fun." 

" I agree with you there," said Mr. Grant. " I 
am never tired of watching them. How gaily they 
swing about on the boughs in spring, heads down- 
ward and tails upward, balancing themselves like 
rope-dancers. Then they have such a fancy for 
building nests in odd places. For several years 
past, a pair of these large tom-tits have chosen to 
build in my garden pump." 

" In a pump ! " said Harry; " how can that be, 
sir? They would be drowned, I should think." 

" If you examine your papa's garden pump,' 
replied Mr. Grant, " you will see that there is 
room for such a nest as I describe. You know 
there is a board on one side of the pump, which can 
be easily removed, if anjrthing gets out of order in 
the pump. When this is taken down, you may 
see a square pla<;e, which my friends the tits think 
a proper room for their nursery. This place they 
filled with the materials for the nest. It cost them 
great labour. There was enough moss and lichen 
to fill a good sized work-basket ; but as they did 
not carry the moss in baskets, but in their bills, it 
took a long time to get it all together." Harry 
laughed and said he thought it would be very 

Q 
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convenient if they had baskets. It would save 
them so many long jonmeys, 

" It would save them some labour,^' said Mr. 
Grant ; ^' but suppose their labour should be their 
pleasure, Harry? I suspect it is. They go on 
with such an untiring spirit, I have no doubt they 
are well content with their portion of work. You 
know how neatly they weave the moss and lichen 
together; and tiien how they line the nest with 
the warmest and softest materials. The nest was 
so placed, that it did not interfere with the piston 
of the pump, which could be worked freely without 
disturbing the labours of the birds. Still it is 
strange they should choose such a place, for they 
had no way of entering or leaving the nest, but by 
flying in or out above the pump-handle, if the 
handle was down; or below, if the handle was 
raised. It seemed indifferent to them which way 
they entered. They went and returned with great 
rapidity, but were careM to avoid observation. 
Sometimes we left the side open, and watched, 
unseen by them, the building of the nest. The 
work was soon finished, and it was not long before 
the nest was filled with at least a dozen eggs. 
While the nest was building, the birds never 
carried in a bit of moss without first, flying to a 
willow-tree near. There they paused and looked 
carefully round, and if no one was near, they flew 
to the pump, and presently came out again to seek 
for more materials. Now the hen bird was sitting 
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on her eggs, and her shyness seemed gone. The 
board was often removed, in order that our visitors 
might see her on her nest. She never left her 
eggs on that account. Sometimes she seemed as 
if she considered the call an intrusion, and had the 
air of being rather offended by it. Still, there she 
3at patiently fulfilling her home-du,ties in the face 
of those she might fear as enemies. In due time 
the eggs were hatched, and at first the young birds 
appeared to be quite blind. This was supposed to 
be caused by the movement of the pump-handle 
jarring their tender organs. As the old birds came 
in and out with food, aU the little heads were 
thrust up with their yellow mouths wide open to 
receive it. At such times the nest looked very 
much like a cushion stuck fiill of gold-headed 
pins. . The supply of food was very large. It was 
wonderful to see how rapidly the old birds went 
and returned. Eaxjh was seen coming in different 
directions, with such a mouthftd of insects, as you 
would suppose must take a long time to collect. 
They were now as careful to avoid notice as when 
the nest was building. In a few weeks the young 
tits were all fledged, and flew away with their 
parents. They all disappeared at once, but we 
fally expect to see the old birds take up their 
quarters in Pump Cottage again next spring." 

" I hope they will," said Emily ; " I shall so 
like to hear if they do come." 

" I hope I shall remember to tell you, my dear," 
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said Mr. Ghrant. '^ As jou take such an intetest 
in mj friendly tits, we must persuade Mr. Leslie 
to bring you over to see them if they come as 
usuaL"* 

There was a cordial shaking of hands between 
Mr. Grant and the young people, when he left the 
cheerful party. Little Augusta sat silent with 
eyes full of wonder fixed on the visitor, while he 
told the history of the birds in the pump. She did 
not venture to speak as the others had done, for 
she was a very tinud chad. But after he was 
gone, she said to Harry : — " Was not that a nice 
story the gentleman told about the tom-tits?" 

" Our little Brownie is grown so sleepy, Papa," 
said Emily one evening, " He is scarcely ever 
awake. He just rouses and eats a very little, and 
then goes to bed again, — sleepy little fellow!" 

" Ah, my dear," said Mr. Leslie, " he sleeps 
when nature calls him to rest. He is not the only 
winter slumberer who has begun his nap. The 
hedge-hog has rolled himself into a round ball in 
his nest. The bats have hung themselves up by 
their hind legs in the bams. Odd-looking crea- 
tures they are, — more like tiny monkeys wrapped 
up in cloaks, than anything else. The badger has 
made a hole in the earth, where he may sleep the 

* Before tluB little book passes through the press, infonntttion 
has been received, that the Tom-tits again made their nest in 
the garden pump, and reared twelve young ones, which all took 
flight on the 11th of June, 1851. 
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winter through. The squirrels and Brownie's 
cousins, the field-mice, have each made a cozy 
nest for the cold season, and have begun their long 
nap." 

" I am glad I am not going to sleep all the win- 
ter, Papa," said Harry. " At first I was sorry 
that summer was over ; but now I like the long 
winter evenings, and soon there will be sliding 
and skating." 

" It is very likely you may get a slide to-morrow, 
Harry. There was ice in the pond as I passed 
just after sunset, and there is every promise of a 
sharp frost to-night." 

This was a pleasant prospect to the boys. Next 
day was, as Hany said, " a good hard frost." 
After lessons were over, they got a capital walk 
with Mr, Gray, who went to call on a gentleman 
two or three miles distant. Baces and slides, when 
a bit of ice came in the way, made additional exer- 
cise for all. Flocks of winter birds were seen. 

" See, see," said Arthur; " there are lots of pee- 
wits in that fallow field." There they were with 
their gracefol forms and their peculiar cry. 

^^ You know the loud and clamorous cries these 
birds make when we approach their nests, in the 
spring and summer months ; " said Mr. Gray. 
" There are many who search for their eggs to 
sell them imder the name of plovers' eggs, which 
fetch a high price, and these cries often lead them 
to the nest with little trouble ; so the poor birds 
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would do better to keep silence. On one occasion 
their loud notes, as they rose and hovered in the 
air, are said to have guided some people to the 
spot over which a gentleman had fallen wounded 
in a skirmish. He would probably have died there, 
had not his trusty followers been led to the place 
by these birds. His family, the Tyrwhitts of 
Lincolnshire, still bear three peewits as their arms 
in memory of this event." 

" I like that," said George ; " I wish I knew 
the way in which we came by our arms. Very 
Ukely there is some story belonging to it." 

" There are many anecdotes of the kind con- 
nected with armorial bearings, and some you may 
find in the numbers of the Patrician Magazine, 
which I have at home." 

As they walked on at a quick pace, other winter 
birds were seen, and at last a flock of sea-gulls flew 
over their heads ; a sight only to be seen so far 
inland in severe weather. Mr. Gray was the first 
to notice them. 

" Look at that flock of birds, boys. Do you 
know what they are? " 

At the first moment they were puzzled ; then 
Arthur exclaimed : — 

" Oh, they are sea-gulls. Do you not remember 
how we used to enjoy watching them when we 
were by the sea last year ? " 

" Yes, yes, — they are gulls," said the others ; 
" you can hear their screaming cry." 
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" They do not sing as sweetly as the thrush or 
the hlackbird," said Arthur ; " yet I do like to 
heai theii wild notes." 

" Oh ycB," said George, " but I suppose that is 
becanse we have heard it in such pleasant places." 



" The pleasure may in part wise from this," 
said Mr. Gray, " but there are other causes for it. 
The notes of the gull mingle well with the roar of 
wind and wave. Their song is in harmony with 
the scenes in which ^ey are usually fotmd, and 
their wild cries heard in the &voimte places of 
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resort will always have attractions. How beau- 
tiful they were when we saw them wheeling over 
the cliffs at sunset! How often we have noticed 
the golden light reflected on their wings, till they 
looked like the dove of the Sacred Bard, * whose 
wings are of silver, and her feathers of wrought 
gold.' The quiet floating of the gull on the biUow, 
as it rolls onward to break in foam upon the rocks, 
is a lovely sight to look on. I have heard of some 
English fieimily that bears the gull for a crest, with 
the motto, ' Composed amidst storms.' A better 
emblem of repose and self-possession could not be 
found than this tranquil bird, calm and undisturbed 
in its restless resting-place." 

THE SEA-GULL. 

On the far-rolling breaker^s snowy crest, 
The sea-gull presses her silvery breast : 
The wave is a pillow of down to her, 
She heeds not the elements* stiMiny stir 
She has peace within, and tranquil repose, 
As lightly over the ocean she goes. 
Her wing in the billowy surges she laves. 
Composed in the tempest, at rest on the waves. 

Wild, wild as the wind is the sea-birds' cry. 
As far over the ocean-clifi& they fly : 
It were discord, if heard in the forest-glade, 
Where mavis and merle sweet music have made ; 
But it mingles well with the breakers' roar, 
And the blast that sweeps round the rocky shore, 
While the tranquil bird in the billow laves, 
Composed in the tempest, at sest on the waves. 
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Did I wish for the lot of birds of the air, 
Or long in their fleeting perfections to share, 
It is not the strength of the strongest wing; 
It is not the sweetest songs that they sing, 
Nor the sapphire gleam of their gem-like hues, 
It is not all these that my heart would choose : 
My spirit the sea-bird's sra^nity craves, 
Composed in the tempest, at rest on the waves. 



CaUokr for Mutmht. 



BIRDS. 

Qoldeia VloYQT (Ch4xiradrvus plvmalis) .... Arrives. 
Bohemian, or Waxen Chatterer, or Silk-Tail (Bom- 

bycillagamUa) do. 

Qrey Wagtail (MotaciUa BocvnUa) do. 

Qold-eyed Pocher (Clcmgula mUgaaia) do. 

Red-headed Pochard (Fidiffula Nyroca) .... do. 
Wood-Pigeons collect in flocks. 

Fieldfares and redwings are seen, and the grey wagtail {M, 
Boanda), 

WILD PLANTS. 

Some of the flowers mentioned in last month continue a 
lingering bloom, as long as there is no severe frost. The Beech, 
Oak and Elm, the latest of the forest trees, drop their leaves, 
and are usually stripped by the end of December. 

CALENDAR OF GARDENING AND COUNTRY WORK. 

Flowers in this and the following month are rare. The com- 
mon Monthly Rose (Bosa Indiea), and several varieties of 
Laorustine, are in blossom. The Christmas Rose occasionally, 
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Take up dahlu-roots carefblly in fine weather, and tie on 
labeli. Let the roots diy gradual^, and then lay item in a 
Bhallow box, cover them with iand, and plaoe them in «iqr diy 
part of the hooae where tbe;^ are aaCe boia frost. 

Harvet'of-Peru roots and blue Salviu, toay be kept in the 
aameway. 

Tulipt and EyaeinUu in beds shouM be planted as early in 
the mondl as poaable- Plant tbem three or four incbea deep, 
and tax inches apart Each bnlb ahoold h&ve a little Band 
placed roond it, by way of drainage to the plant. They moEt 
be protected fitaa. heavy twa till the roots have takrai firm 
hold of the soiL For this pnrpoae, fern-leaves, or straw &Etened 
down by willow rods, are BufBcient; or thin turves with the 
grass aide downwards. 

Planting. — Flooding-water meadows, and repairing dmna in 
open weather. — Benewing fences. — Thisshing, and feeding and 
shelterins cattle and other live stock, are inoloded in the mral 
work of this mouth. 
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DECEMBEK- 



" The closing month of the year is come, and 
we have found pleasure in all," said Mr. Leslie. 
"What do you say, my children? Have you not 
found it so?" 

A joyful " yes " came from all the party, and 
then many of their past pleasures were recounted. 
They talked also of the pleasures they hoped to 
find as the months passed on. They expected to 
increase their knowledge of birds, aad plants, and 
insects every year, and to enlarge their collection. 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie led them on to grateful thoughts 
of the many blessings bestowed on them, and 
taught them to 

^' Look through nature up to nature's Ghxl." 

The weather was variable; sometimes frost, 
then short intervals of open weather again. When 
the groimd softened, the farmer and the gardener 
set busily to work; but soon frost came, and 
the spade and the plough again had rest. The 
gardener found employment in the conservatories 
and plantations, and on the farm the flail was at 
work. The cattle also required attention; there 
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were sheep and oxen to house and feed. The 
teams were employed in drawing timber, &c. In 
£act, there is no idle season at a farm, though 
some are more fuU of employment than others. 

A fall of snow, which allowed snow-balls to be 
made, and snow-men to be manufactured, gave great 
pleasure to the three boys. Little Freddy and 
Augusta, too, had a share in this pleasure, to say 
nothing of Minnie Gray. The snow-man made for 
her on papa's lawn by Arthur and Greorge was a 
delight and a wonder to the little girl. 

There was much destruction among the birds, 
especially the wild fowl, while the snow lasted; 
every body who had a gun seemed to think this a 
fit time for using it. Much did Emily bewail the 
frequent deaths in the flocks of birds which flew 
about perplexed by the snow, not knowing how or 
where to find food. 

But our climate is changefdl to a proverb. The 
snow passed away with rain in a few days, and 
then came a frost, which covered the pond with 
thick ice. Skating was followed with great zest ; 
many an hour was passed on the ice, when Mr. Leslie 
and Mr. Gray were at liberty to accompany the 
boys. The hope of Charles Neville's return with 
his friend Bruce Elliot, was now a pleasant topic 
in all the three families. 

"They will be here a week before Christmas, 
you know," said George. 

At last the desired day came. The carriage 
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arrived at the Hall; the faithfdl Barton, with 
little Tom at his side, stood ready to open the 
gates, and in a few minutes Charles was again 
rejoicing his mother's heart. Arthur and Freddy 
were the happiest of the happy. It was not long 
before pleasant greetings were exchanged with the 
Leslies and Grays, and the three families met 
almost daily, as in the summer. 

Christmas, with its kindly cheer and its holy 
rites, drew on. Once more they went up to the 
house of prayer in company, and heard the words 
of their beloved and honoured pastor. 

The poor were fed, and 
clothed, and warmed. The 
schoolroom was decorated 
with holly -berries and 
evergreens, and a happy 
party regaled with tea and 
plum-cake. 

A fine branch of mistle- 
toe formed one of the 
ornaments of the school- 
room on this occasion : it 
had been gathered by 
Greorge from the bough 
of an old apple-tree over- 
hanging the fish-pond, 
and not easy to reach. misilitor. 

It was much admired, and Charles asked Mr. 
Gray if he had ever seen it grow on an oak. 
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nrae it did so in former times," he added; 
" since we are told that 
the Dmids gathered the 
mistletoe of the oak with 
many ceremonies." 

" I have seen it on the 
oak in Wales," Mr, Gray 
replied ; " but it is more 
usually found on the 
apple or the hawthorn. 
There is good reason to 
suspect that it did not 
commonly prefer the oak 
to other treea, even in 
the times you refer to, 
Charles. The Druids 
are said to have -made 
solemn search after the 
mistletoe of tlie oak on 
the sixth day of the 
moon at the beginning 
of the year, and when 
found, there was great 
rejoicing over it. It is 
a favourite subject of 
legend in the old Scan- 
dinavian mythology. I 
believe the good people 
in former ages &ncied 

"""■*"■ there must be some 
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mystery about a plant that did not spring out of 
the earth, but found support for itself on another 
vegetable. Modem botanists could add to the 
store of such marvels, by pointing out many other 
plants that obtain their nourishment in the same 
way as the mistletoe, and are therefore called 
parasitical plants/' 

" Oh yes," said Arthur, " there is the dodder, 
and the broom-rape, and I do not know how 
many more." 

" Well," said Harry, " I think the mistletoe is 
a good jolly plant. It always comes at merry 
Christmas, and I like to see it set up with holly 
berries." 

*'And I think, Harry," said Charles, "you 
enjoy cutting it down with that good stout pocket-^ 
knife of yours, just as much as the white-robed 
Druid did carving it from the tree with his golden 
sickle." 

"But it was not only the Druids," said Mr- 
Leslie, that made a ceremony of gathering the 
mistletoe. Much later, during the times when our 
feudal barons kept open house at Christmas, it was 
gathered with rejoicing. The Druid gathered it 
to employ in his mistaken worship, and he placed 
it on the altar as an acceptable offering to his 
gods. But I speak of it in later times, when it 
was used to deck out the old halls in which 
Christmas company was to meet. 
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On Christinas Eve the bells were rung; 
On Christmas Eve the mass was sung 
The damsel donn'd her kirtle sheen, 
The hall was dress'd with holly green. 
Forth to the woods did meny men go 
To gather in the mistletoe. 
Then open wide the Baron's hall, 
To vassal, tenant^ ser^ and all.' 

We gather it now at the same season, and there is 
joy in onr households when the holly and the 
mistletoe supply the place of summer flowers. 
Our joy, however, is, or ought to be, of a higher, 
holier, and more chastened character than the 
rejoicings of those who lived in those earlier days. 
They had not our light, nor our privileges of every 
kind, to guide them, and lift their hearts from earth 
to heaven." 

" I can't think," said Arthur, " how it is that 
the plant sows itself on any tree. It cannot drop 
into a tree at a distance, as some seeds drop into 
the earth. And it has not a feathery sort of tip, 
like the thistle and the dandelion, to make it fly 
off when the wind blows." 

" It is very true. But the birds are believed to 
be the seed-sowers in this case," said Mr. Leslie. 
" The berries are very glutinous, and it is thought 
that when, after feasting on them, a thrush or a 
blackbird cleans its bill by rubbing it against the 
branch of a tree, some of the seeds which have 
remained with the gummy juice on the outside of 
the bill, are fixed on the bark of a tree by this 
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means. If there is much moisture the seed lives, 
sends out roots, and in the following winter a fresh 
plant is found.'' 

More than once Arthur and George went with 
Charles and Bruce to the skating pond, to their 
great delight. Mrs. Gray could not make up her 
mind to trust Harry in the party, till a promise 
from Charles Neville to consider him his particular 
charge, gave him this treat for once. It was no 
small addition to his pleasure that he heard the cries 
of several of the water-fowl as they flew off to their 
feeding grounds in the evening. The wild swan 
did not fiivour him with his bugle note, though 
Arthur and Greorge had heard it the day before. 

Merry evenings at all the houses ; now by one 
fireside, now by another. Amusement and occu- 
pation suited to the taste of all parties were 
provided. Clara Elliot sung Scotch songs, and 
told amusing stories of Scotch superstitions. 
Bruce Elliot related many a tempting adventure 
in the Highlands and the Lowlands. He told 
them of his visits to Cambuskenneth Abbey, and 
to the pass of Killicrankie, the field of Bannock- 
bum, Glamorris Castle, and many other spots 
renowned in story. His descriptions made them 
long to travel amid the scenes of wild beauty he 
delighted in setting before them." 

" I do hope I shall go to Scotland some day," 
said Emily ; '^ Papa has promised to take, us when 
we are older." 

R 
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" I wish you would tell us about the eagles," 
said Harry. " They would be found, I suppose, 
in such places as you have been talking about. 
Did you ever see one carry away a child? " 

Bruce Elliot laughed and said, " No, Harry, I 
do not believe they ever do carry off children in 
Scotland now. A lamb or a rabbit they often 
seize on. Once when I was out grouse shooting, 
an eagle was seen pursuing one of the birds, as a 
large number of grouse rose in the air, and all the 
noise made by a large sporting party did not 
alarm the robber. He sailed off with his prize 
high in air, and was soon lost to our sight in the 
distance. Many people tell stories about eagles 
carrying off children, but I believe it is all 
romance. And so, Harry, you must not look to 
me for the story of an eagle with a child in its 
talons." 

" I will treat you with such a story," said 
Mrs. Gray, " and I will read it from a book,* that 
my saucy brother may not accuse me of inventing 
one for the purpose." She took a volume from 
the table and began to read the promised anecdote, 
in tones it was always pleasant to hear. 

" A peasant with his wife and three children had 
taken up his summer quarters in a chaUt, and was 
depasturing his flocks on one side of the rich Alps 
overhanging the Durance. The eldest boy was 

* Qill/s Waldensian Researches during a second visit to the 
Yaudois of Piedmont, p. 478. 
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an idiot, about eight years of age, the second was 
five years old and dumb, and the youngest was 
an infant. 

"It so happened that the infant was left one 
morning in charge of his brothers, and the three 
had rambled to some distance from the cliaUt 
before they were missed. When the mother went 
in search of the little wanderers, she found the two 
elder, but could discover no traces of the baby. 
The idiot boy seemed to be in a transport of joy, 
while the dumb child betrayed every symptom of 
alarm and terror. 

" In vain did the terrified parents endeavour to 
collect what had become of the lost infant. The 
antics of the one and the fright of the other 
explained nothing. The dumb boy was almost 
bereft of his senses, while the idiot appeared to 
have acquired an unusual degree of mirth and ex- 
pression. He danced about, laughed and made 
gesticulations, as if he were imitating the action of 
one who had caught up something of which he was 
fond, and hugged it to his heart. This however 
was of some slight comfort to the poor woman, for 
she imagined that some acquaintance had fallen in 
with the children and taken away the infant. On 
the morrow when the parents were pursuing their 
search, an eagle flew over their heads, at the sight 
of which the idiot renewed his antics, and the 
dumb boy clung to his father with shrieks of horror 
and aflWght 
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" The horrible truth then burst upon their minds, 
that the miserable infant had been carried off in 
the talons of a bird of prey ; and that the half- 
witted brother was delighted at the riddance of an 
object of whom he was jealous. 

" On the morning in which the accident happened, 
an Alpine yager, 

** * Whose joy was in the wilderness to breathe 
The difficult air of the iced mountain tops,' 

had been watching near an eagle's nest, under the 
hope of shooting the bird upon her return to her 
eyry . After waiting in all the anxious perseverance 
of a true sportsman, he beheld the monster slowly 
winging her way towards the rock behind which 
he was concealed. 

" Imagine his horror when upon a^nearer approach 
he heard the cries and distinguished the figure of 
an infant in her fatal grasp. 

" In an instant his resolution was formed to fire at 
the bird at all hazards, the moment she should 
alight on her nest, and rather to kill the child than 
leave it to be torn to pieces. 

"With a silent prayer and a steady aim the 
mountaineer poised his rifle. The ball went 
directly through the head or heart of the eagle, 
and in a minute afterwards, this gallant hunter of 
the Alps had the unutterable delight of snatching 
the child from the nest, and bearing it away in 
triumph. 
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" It was dreadfully mangled by the eagle's talons, 
but not mortally, and within twenty-four hours 
after it was first missed, he had the satisfaction of 
restoring it to its mother's arms." 

" That is a capital story of yours, Kate," said 
Bruce Elliot to his sister when she had finished 
reading. 

" I hope you do not mean to doubt its truth," 
she said. 

" By no means," was his reply. " That is an 
Alpine story, not a Scotch one. I have no diffi- 
culty in believing that a powerful eagle in a thinly 
populated country may sometimes cany off a child. 
A fearftd sight it must be to witness ! " 

"What grand looking birds they must be!" 
said George. 

. " Yes, grand indeed," said Bruce, — " but so are 
those we see in Scotland. Ah, George, if you could* 
but see them sailing up the mountain glens, or 
hovering over beautiful lakes and then soaring 
up into the sky ! It is a grand sight, I assure you. 
There is nothing in the way of caging birds that 
makes me feel so indignant as a caged eagle. I 
remember seeing one some years ago in a large 
nursery garden, chained by the leg, and cooped 
up in a sort of cage. It made me sick at heart 
to see the noble bird. His fine bright eye had 
become dim, his strong wings seemed to have 
grown feeble, and hung round him like a weather- 
beaten cloak. One is ready to cry shame on the 
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free-bom man who can keep an eagle captive and 
chained." 

The year was fast waning. 

The calendar for December was prepared, and 
the gifts for new-year's day were provided. Charles 
Neville had purchased for Arthur, Tarrell's British 
Birds, a work which almost any boy would receive 
with delight. He had Yarrell's Fishes for his friend 
Bruce, and for little Freddy there was a fitting 
gift. Mamma was not forgotten, who on her part 
had remembered them all. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie had in store, Newman's 
beautiful book on Ferns for Emily, — Bewick's 
Birds for Greorge, and Episodes in Lisect Life for 
Harry. 

The year was closed with thankfiil remembrance 
of the pa^t, and cheerful hope for the fature. 
•We have only to wish our young readers, in the 
coming year, as much cheerful enjoyment aa the 
Chronicle of the Young Naturalists has set before 
them. May they have the happiest experience of 
life in the country, and in the society of those who 
will often lead their thoughts from the wonders of 
this lower world to the great Architect of all ! 
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BIRDS. 

Water-fowl continue to arrive, some to seek food on the sea- 
coast, some to make their winter homes on our inland lakes, or 
the borders of rivers. — ^Flocks of sky-larks are seen, and chaf- 
finches and greenfinches, collect in the same manner. — ^Peewits, 
redwings, and fieldfares, &c. also gather together in companies 
for the winter. 

Wild plants now in season, are chiefly confined to some of the 
mosses, and lichens, and a large nimiber of the fungus tribe. 
Among these last may sometimes be found in December, the 
beautiful P&smt coccinea, with its cup of deep crimson within 
and silvery white without ; also the Pesnea epidendrum, which 
closely resembles it. The holly, mistletoe, &c. are in berry. 

CALENDAR OF GARDENING AND COUNTRY WORK. 

Of the Garden plants, those named in the Januaiy list are 
often found also in December. Gkuxlen-work the same as last 
month. 

To the usual care of feeding and sheltering cattle, attention 
to yoimg lambs is often added in this month.— Bees fed all the 
winter months. 



THE END. 
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